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A TIME 
FOR SHARING 


This 1980 annual American Correctional As- 
sociation meeting, the 110th Congress of Cor- 
rection, will afford an opportunity for 
correctional administrators and theoreticians 
from all parts of the nation to discuss major 
issues that will face the field during the coming 
decade. As we conduct our meetings here in 
San Diego we anticipate the sharing of experi- 
ences, programs and knowledge that should help all of us aa out our 
responsibilities when we return to our jobs. 

It is in this spirit that this special issue of the California Youth Authority 
Quarterly is presented as a souvenir of the Department to all those attend- 
ing the 1980 conference. 

The presentation is being made in the spirit of the sharing of correction- 
al knowledge. Included in this special issue of the Quarterly are articles 
dealing with major programs being carried out by the Department, in- 
cluding: (1) a cadet corps program for wards in one of our conservation 
camps; (2) a program of participatory management in which wards pro- 
vide major input into management decisions; (3) a voluntary program, in 
which wards decide to what extent they wish to participate in an institu- 
tion’s program; (4) the development of intensive programs for treatment 
of wards with a history of neuro-psychiatric problems; (5) the role of 
research in helping to carry out management decisions; (6) a new subven- 
tion program which has created a unique partnership between the state 
and its counties in the funding of community justice system projects from 
prevention and diversion through new local patterns of detention; (7) the 
role of education in the Youth Authority; (8) the development of a reor- 
ganized program of parole services; (9) research studies showing the 
relative effectiveness of reducing the size of a living unit versus increasing 
the size of the living unit staff; (10) development of a program to prepare 
selected wards for release on parole more quickly than they otherwise 
would be; and (11) a unique residence center in Los Angeles. 

These are only a sampling of the major activities being carried out 
throughout the state in 10 institutions, 8 conservation camps, 30 parole 
offices and 4 offices of the Prevention & Community Corrections branch, 
which, along with supporting services, constitute the Youth Authority 
system. All told, the Department is responsible for 5,000 wards in institu- 
tions and camps and 7,000 parolees. We have come to learn that much of 
what we do must be adapted from the successful experiences of others as 
well as ourselves. By the same token we are happy to share our own 
knowledge with all other elements of corrections in particular and the 
criminal justice system in general. 

From that standpoint, I invite you to digest the contents of this Quarter- 
ly and to contact my office at any time if I can be of further help. 


Pearl S. West 
Director, California Youth Authority 
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CORRECTIONS IN THE ’80s: 
MAKERS OF HISTORY 


By Cuar-es A. Kuni, PHD 
Dr. Kuhl is Chief Deputy Director of the California Youth Authority 


As the field of corrections moves into a new decade, it has come 
from a time of momentous problems to new ones which represent a 
challenge for the remainder of this century—a challenge which must 
be met and overcome. 


The passing of one decade and the beginning 
of another always brings pause and a time of 
reflection before we continue our hectic work- 
a-world flight into the pathways of the future. 

The 1970's are behind us and the 1980’s lie fresh 

and new before us. It is, coincidentally, a time 

when the American Correctional Association is 

holding its 110th annual Congress of Correc- 

tions in California. Several thousand correction- 

al administrators, leaders, and practitioners in 

the criminal justice field will gather in San 

Diego from August 16 to 21 to renew old ac- 

quaintances, establish new ones, and examine, 

share and discuss the problems of the correctional field as we enter this 
new decade. This issue of the Youth Authority Quarterly highlights a 
number of program concepts and approaches currently underway which 
may be of interest to correctional practitioners and I commend them to 
you. They are presented as examples of what the California Youth Author- 
ity is doing to meet the challenge and the needs of the 1980's. 

Now, as each of us takes pause and reflects upon the past and examines 
the future, I must express a strong and firm belief that the 1980’s will be 
the longest decade in history for the American people in general and for 
the field of corrections specifically. 

A brief look into the past will perhaps provide the background and basis 
for what I envision for the future. 

Battered, bruised, and somewhat dazed, the correctional armada of our 
nation has left the 1970’s with the memories of Attica, prisoners’ rights, 
unionism, prison gangs, Proposition 13, exploding populations, court de- 
crees and mandates, overcrowding, minority prisons, and rising costs still 
fresh in our minds. Top level correctional administrators averaged 15 
months in impossible jobs in the 1970’s. The courts moved from a “hands 
off” position with correctional issues to a strong and generally well-inten- 
tioned “hands, feet, and legs on” policy. At last count, some 19 correctional 
systems were under some type of court decree or mandate. 

Crime rates soared in the 1970’s and LEAA roared to the rescue with 
money and hardware and money and hardware. Some projects succeeded; 
too many failed or simply passed from view. (And as of the writing of this 
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article, the demise of LEAA was being charted by budget decisions in both 
the Senate and the House.) 

The correctional pendulum, of which we are all familiar, swung “hard 
over” in the 1970's to the conservative, “lock-em-up and throw away the 
key” position and protection of the public emerged as a major issue. States 
reacted to this “swing” and the last of the 70’s saw the enactment of much 
new legislation which lengthened the sentencing structure for offenders, 
lowered age limits for commitments to state prison, developed “habitual 
criminal” statutes, and a generally hardened public attitudes toward the 
correctional arena. 

Several bright spots emerged with the removal of status offenders from 
incarceration under the 1974 JJDP Act, the continued development of 
state and local correctional resources, and the development and passage 
of systems of standards and accreditation. Hard work and determination 
brought forth the ACA standards, the ABA standards, the Justice Depart- 
ment Standards, and several other configurations of standards and ac- 
creditation plans. 

But the development of standards brought forth a new major correc- 
tional issue. How to choose? The judiciary uses one set of standards, correc- 
tional administrators another, and the federal government still another. 
Fragmentation of the criminal justice arena has been our own worst en- 
emy. Norm Carlson, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and presi- 
dent of the American Correctional Association through August of 1980, 
discussed fragmentation in one of his articles when he indicated that one 
of the strongest needs of the nation’s correctional systems was to meld 
ourselves together, reduce fragmentation, and produce a coordinated and 
well organized approach to the total field of criminal justice. (Author’s 
interpretation of Director Carlson’s remarks.) 

Stating the case ever so strongly again was Allen F. Breed, director of 
the National Institute of Corrections, in his speech to the California Proba- 
tion Parole and Correctional Association in May 1979 in which he cited the 
need for a “public policy that shapes pressures to build a sensible and 
effective correctional system.” Breed enumerated in his speech some of 
the forces that are currently shaping corrections across the nation. Includ- 
ed were public attitudes, incarceration rates, court interventions, tax re- 
lief, unionism, racism, standards, and research. Implied in these comments 
was the concept that the many pressures were pushing corrections to and 
fro without a solid base of a national policy to provide stabilization. 

But enough of the rattling of the bones of past years and issues. What 
about the 1980’s? What will the decade hold for us? 

There is no question that the 1980's will be a difficult time for correction- 
al services. Certainly the terrible experiences of the New Mexico State 
Penitentiary early this year have underscored the depth of problems con- 
cerning staffing, training, and safety of human life facing the correctional 
field. 

In California, as in other states, with the Proposition 13 movement still 
upon us and—at this writing—a new Proposition 9 facing us (which would 
cut income taxes by 50 percent), I see the trends, directions, and growth 
of corrections being determined largely by fiscal policy and not by philoso- 
phy, experimentation, or expert correctional design. Despite the rhetoric 
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directed toward longer prison sentences and swifter incarceration of of- 
fenders, today’s political reality leans heavily toward reducing the cost of 
government; and correctional programs and systems have traditionally 
been among the easiest, politically, to throw up on the chopping block. 

With this scenario in mind, correctional practitioners are going to have 
to fight long and hard over the next few years to hang on to what they have 
built and developed. Unfortunately, there are many of society’s citizens 
abroad who, with the moving tide, will attempt to strip correctional pro- 
grams and systems of all that has been gained for the past 25 years. And 
the fight may be bitter at times. 

Of particular significance in the 80’s will be the fact that corrections will 
continue to be strongly affected by a basic condition of American society 
which still finds large pockets of disaffected and economically deprived 
people, the bulk of them minorities, living in squalid pockets of our inner 
cities. Until our nation somehow learns to provide its poor with adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, education, and medical care, minorities will contin- 
ue to increase their proportions in our criminal justice systems. One has 
only to look at our arrest rates, our detention rates, and our sentencing 
rates to find out how badly skewed our rate of incarceration is for Blacks 
and Browns in comparison to Whites. 

One thing that we in California learned during the 1970’s—even earlier 
for that matter—is that strong programs in the community can do a great 
deal to hold down prison populations. The probation subsidy program, 
which was enacted in 1965, reduced the Youth Authority’s institution 
population from 6,500 to 4,000 in the early 1970’s. The program provided 
funding incentives for counties to reduce its commitments to state institu- 
tions and prisons, with the subvention mandated for intensive programs 
of probation supervision. In 1978, probation subsidy and several other state 
support programs for the counties were replaced by a new and unified 
County Justice System Subvention Program. For the coming fiscal year, 
$63 million has been appropriated for allocation to the counties to fund a 
more broad-based prograin of local justice system programs beyond pro- 
bation supervision. It is a program which produces a partnership between 
the states and the traditionally fragmented criminal justice agencies on 
the local level, including law enforcement, district attorneys, judiciary, 
probation, and private organizations, to develop and fund programs that 
will help keep potentially treatable offenders in the community, where 
they can most effectively be restored as productive and law abiding citi- 
zens. 

Although the County Justice System Subvention Program is viewed as 
effective and humane corrections, the payoff which makes it most palata- 
ble to society is that it is cost effective. It would cost far more than the $63 
million budgeted for the pregram in 1980-81 to build and maintain the 
correctional facilities which would be needed to house the offenders who 
are now kept in the community. This cost would be far greater than 
society’s ability or willingness to pay. 

The County Justice System Subvention Program is one way of providing 
for offenders who can be safely kept in the community. But not all offend- 
ers, unfortunately, fall into this fortuitous category. 

Almost half of the Youth Authority’s population, for example, is incar- 
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cerated for crimes of violence and intensive programs are needed to 
prepare them for their inevitable, and hopefully successful, return to the 
community. This group of young, violent, and acting out offenders has 
grown in intensity during recent years. In the face of this escalating vio- 
lence among the young, most juvenile correctional systems have found 
themselves unprepared to handle the violently acting out, often emotion- 
ally disturbed youthful offender. State hospitals frequently lock their gates 
as they see us approach, and many of them ordinarily cannot furnish the 
secure treatment that is required for serious offenders in any case. The 
California Youth Authority over the past few years, in attempting to meet 
and resolve this problem, has created its own capability for intensive 
treatment of troubled young people with the establishment of 230 beds for 
an advanced and sophisticated medical-psychiatric program. 

Many of the issues facing the correctional arena are simply moving 
ahead in time from the 1970's into the 1980's. Unionism, court interven- 
tions, negative public attitudes, the impact of research, are but a few of 
the continuing issues and pressures with which we will have to work. 

Thus, I believe we can begin to see that the problems of corrections are 
numerous and as we move into the decade of the 80’s we can be assured 
that the road will be long and arduous and progress will not be easy. 

As the conferees meet in San Diego in August under the theme for the 
Congress of “Our Challenge: Influencing Public Policy,” I am sure the 
focus will be on planning for the future and how to cope. With this in mind, 
there are several objectives for the correctional field which appear to be 
fairly clear for the 1980's. 


e We must meld the fragmentation of the criminal justice sys- 
tem for the common good of all its parts and for society as a 
whole. 

e We must develop national policies of correction for both the 
adult prison system and the juvenile/youthful offender sys- 
tems. 

We must move for continued, strong acceptance and im- 
plementation of standards and accreditation in the correc- 
tional field. 

We must continue to seek the development of a community 
level network of resources and sentencing alternatives to 
reduce overcommitment and overcrowding in our correction- 
al systems. 

We must work to reverse or equalize the skewed trend that 
is creating the continued growth of “minority” prison sys- 
tems. 

We must develop and implement comprehensive resources 
for working with the violent acting out youthful offender. 
and, finally, somehow, perhaps through a strong role of advo- 
cacy, we must not let society push correctional practices and 
services back a quarter century or more. The public in its 
outcry for economy and for longer, harsh treatment of offend- 
ers, must realize that it cannot have both. 


In the long years of the 80’s, society must also learn that continual 
substantial investment in sound, imaginative, and effective correctional 
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programming—even though it may not be the perfect system or final 
answer—is the pathway that must be taken if we are to ever find the 
payoff in future years of reduced crime, lower correctional costs, and 
successful return of offenders to society. 

Yes, the 1980’s are here; they are untraveled, unspotted, and have not 
yet become history. The challenge, as always, lies before us. And we all 
have a choice, each and every one. Are we, as correctional practitioners 
to become “makers of history” or merely “Passers-by in history” for the 
1980's? 

I have made my choice—have you? 
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THE CADET CORPS AT 
BEN LOMOND CAMP 


By WILLIAM ZANNELLA 


Mr. Zannella is superintendent of the Ben Lomond 
Youth Conservation Camp 


There was considerable skepticism when a cadet corps program 
was planned and implemented for the first time at a California Youth 
Authority facility—the Ben Lomond Youth Conservation Camp. In- 
tensive planning and hard work by both staff and wards have made 
the program a success, and the critics have been silenced. 


In early 1978 California Governor Edmund G. Brown Jr. and several 
heads of civil service departments met for some general discussions about 
the future of state programs. Emerging from one such discussion was an 
agreement that the California Youth Authority should explore the possibil- 
ity of establishing a brigade of cadets at one of its facilities in cooperation 
with the California National Guard Cadet Corps. The California Cadet 
Corps, established in 1911, operates in junior and senior high schools as an 
educational program specifically designed to develop qualities of leader- 
ship, patriotism and citizenship in young people. There are 85 schools 
participating in the program throughout the state, approximately 4,000 
students are enrolled in this program. 


A group of Youth Authority staff explored the feasibility of such a pro- 
gram, and in mid-1978 agreed that with some modification a Youth Au- 
thority Cadet Corps had potential in the correctional program area.' It 
was decided that the most appropriate placement for a military program 
would be in one of the six conservation camps operated jointly by the 
Youth Authority and the Department of Forestry.2 The basic mission of 
all the camp programs is wildland fire suppression, fuel break construc- 
tion, stream clearance, and meaningful work activities for which wards are 
compensated. The youth conservation camps have a long tradition of 


success in rates of recidivism, cost effectiveness, and fewer instances of 
untoward behavior. 


The Ben Lomond Youth Conservation Camp, located south of San Fran- 
cisco in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 20 miles north of the city of Santa Cruz, 
was selected as the facility for the Youth Authority Cadet Corps program. 
Staff at Ben Lomond worked with their counterparts in the Department 


' Enlistment in the regular services was a factor in planning, however, the majority of cases disqualified by felony. 
* Ben Lomond Youth Conservation Camp, Santa Cruz, CA. 

Fenner Canyon Youth Conservation Camp, Pearblossom, CA. 

Mt. Bullion Youth Conservation Camp, Mariposa, CA. 

Oak Glen Youth Conservation Camp, Yucaipa, CA. 

Pine Grove Youth Conservation Camp, Pine Grove, CA. 

Washington Ridge Youth Conservation Camp, Nevada City, CA. 


The Youth Authority also operates two institution-based conservation programs: Los Robles Camp, El Paso de Robles 
School, and DeWitt Nelson Camp, Northern California Youth Center. 
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of Forestry and Department of the Military to develop a program which 
would neither detract from the primary mission, nor encroach on existing 
treatment program services in education, counseling, or recreation. The 
Cadet Corps was intended as an addition to the established program. 

A committee of Ben Lomond staff worked to develop a program state- 
ment, methods, and measurements. The committee recognized that this 
was also an opportunity to divide the total ward group into smaller worka- 
ble units at critical times. The traditional sub-unit of a camp is a fire crew 
of 15 to 20 individuals. Common purpose and unity among staff and wards 
on the fire crew serves as a bond which fosters problem resolution and 
teamwork. Interpersonal conflict and misbehavior, when they occur, usu- 
ally take place in the main camp at times when the group is comprised 
of the total population. Two proposals were made which challenged exist- 
ing methods. First, a structured, phased curriculum was necessary to sepa- 
rate out a percentage of the group. Second, new arrivals needed to be 
grouped in numbers to accommodate a particular phase (20 to 25). We 
hoped to establish commonality in training which would approximate our 
experiences with the fire crews. It would also mean that the total popula- 
tion would be divided into structured activities most of the time.* 

The group outlined nine elements which were believed necessary to 
implement a program patterned after the California Cadet Corps, but 
different enough to be appropriate for Youth Authority wards. The ele- 
ments, which follow, were to be accomplished through an academic cur- 


riculum of military science, fundamental military drill and physical fitness, 
and a system of individual and group awards. 


1. Emphasis on identification with one’s entry class instead of 
racial /gang identification. 


2. Opportunities to increase pay rate through promotions (e.g., 


Squad Leader, Platoon Leader, Sergeant Major and Honor 
Guard). 


. Regularly scheduled classes, during the hours of 6:30 to 8:30 
p.m., which teach a wide range of subjects, including orienta- 
tion to the Cadet Corps, citizenship and leadership training, 
and military science. 


. Fundamental military drill and physical fitness conducted 
by Youth Authority staff. 


. A system of individual and group awards for fitness and 
proficiency. 


. Competition between classes in military efficiency and com- 
petition with other cadet brigades. 


. Emphasis on developing individual self-esteem and confi- 
dence and pride in one’s class and unit. 

. Regular inspections and ratings on conditions of barracks, 
work assignments, attitude, and physical and military fitness. 

. Annual general inspection by local National Guard unit. 


* The camp population (76) convenes at meals, community meetings, movies, bedtime, and for short periods while 
preparing for showers, entering lockers, etc. 
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Four measurable objectives (subsequently modified) were established: 


. Reduce the number of incidents involving drugs by twenty 
percent. 

. Reduce escapes by 30 percent. 

. Reduce administrative transfers necessitated by racial/gang 
rivalries by 30 percent. Available data could not measure this 
objective, therefore, the goal was modified to include all 
transfers. 

. Constructive interracial contacts to be increased by 20 per- 
cent. 

5. (Added) —Reduce serious disciplinary incidents. 


At the completion of the written description stage we waited for final 
approval, anticipating a definite starting date. During this interim period 
a considerable amount of concern was generated within the department. 
Questions were raised as to whether the inner-city delinquent, who consti- 
tutes the vast majority of the wards, would be willing to participate in a 
military program. We were also concerned that an attempt to break down 
negative ethnocentric attitudes might be manipulated by the wards 
whereby the program could become the eminent interest of a particular 
ethnic group. We were also counseled by a department sage that a military 
approach used at the Preston School of Industry in the 1940's didn’t work. 


On Monday, Dec. 18, 1978, the Youth Authority Cadet Corps was official- 
ly opened at Ben Lomond Youth Conservation Camp. What began as an 
inspection visit by Pearl S. West, director of the Youth Authority; Mr. John 
Hastings, regional chief, Department of Forestry; and Colonel Don Bur- 
ton, California National Guard; preceded by a press release, turned out to 
be a major media happening, with the excitement accentuated by an 
unusual heavy snowfall. The program and the wards were on display 
during the evening news telecasts in Sacramento, San Francisco, San Jose, 
and on one station in Los Angeles. Practically every major newspaper in 
California carried stories under headlines such as “CYA Youths Get Mili- 
tary Training,” or “Inmates to Wear Khaki, Boots, Berets.” The wards 
reveled in the limelight of media attention. 

If the internal departmental concerns expressed prior to the opening of 
the program were cause to worry, the public consciousness organizations’ 
reaction following the media coverage was cause for some chagrin. During 
the next few months communiques between the Youth Authority and the 
Northern California Ecumenical Council, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Society of Friends, and the War Registers League, were ex- 
changed. We found ourselves making assurances that weapons and tactics 
were not included in the curriculum, we did not intend to extinguish 
natural regional or ethnic identification, nor did we intend to “instill 
unquestioning obedience,” or “turn human beings into automatons who 
kill on command.” We continually reiterated the basic premises of leader- 
ship, self-respect, self-discipline, pride and teamwork. Critics of a right- 
leaning persuasion expressed fears about felons in military service. The 
left was concerned about creeping militarism. It seemed as though no one 
was pleased. 
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An interesting phenomenon occurred after the overwhelming positive 
attention by VIPs of three state departments and the media, then the 
negative reaction by certain social consciousness groups. We had hoped 
to be able to transfer the positive experiences of the fire crew into the 
military phases, and did so with moderate success, but more important, 
the criticism united the whole camp. For whatever individual reasons, the 
wards, program staff, cooks, clerks, even the administration came together 
in a common purpose which facilitated an effective team approach. 

By mid-Spring 1979, members of the first class of cadets were in Phase 
III. All had experienced several hours of leadership theory during Phase 
II, and about 90 hours of drill. Most were promoted to sergeant and began 
to share responsibility in the program. By the end of April, sergeants were 
providing a segment of the orientation to new arrivals, writing lesson 
plans, presenting classes to Phase I cadets, and doing most of the drill 
instruction. Sergeants began to dominate elected positions on the Superin- 
tendent’s Advisory Council, the Food Advisory Council, and the Ward 
Grievance Committee. As they began to appreciate their status in posi- 
tions of shared power, they began to lobby for increased privileges—for 
sergeants! We negotiated. 

On July 7, 1979, the first class of Youth Authority Cadets graduated with 
appropriate military ceremony. The honor guard carried the national and 
state colors, followed by two platoons of cadets marching to a medley of 
martial music. Mrs. West, director; George Roberts, deputy director, Insti- 
tutions and Camps; Victor Mack, chief, Northern Division; and Brig. Gen. 
William J. Jefferds, California National Guard, reviewed the cadets in 
ranks. The graduates posted to receive certificates from the Director. 
Again television cameras recorded, the newspaper writers conducted in- 
terviews, and the evening news covered the story. By now, the critics 
were silent. 

The first-year analysis has been completed, four classes have graduated 
and paroled, some elements have been modified, and not all the objective 
goals were met; but the uniqueness of the program remains. The appear- 
ance, demeanor, and behavior of the wards is improved. The wards are 
more accepting of discipline and direction from staff. And there exists a 
distinct note of pride and feeling good when they have opportunity to 
display their skills during ceremony. The program continues as a vehicle 
whereby staff and wards are united in common purpose. It shows in our 
daily tasks, conservation project work, and in fire suppression activities. 
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APPENDIX 
ORIGINAL PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


1. Emphasis on identification with one’s entry class instead of racial/gang identification. 


The fire crew continues to be the primary identity group in terms of program. Racial or gang identification is always 
present among wards; however positive inroads have been made through the military program and the crew identity which 
permit interpersonal contacts among various racial/gang members. Essentially the situation has changed to one where 
“contacts” are permitted by the sub group value system rather than discouraged through peer pressure. 


2. Opportunities to increase pay rate through promotions (e.g., Squad Leader, Platoon Leader, Sergeant Major and Honor 
Guard). 


Promotions and pay raises are a highly valued and significant aspect of the program. Financial reinforcements is proving 
to be an effective motivator. 


3. Regularly scheduled classes, during the hours of 6:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m., which teach a wide range of subjects, including 
orientation to the Cadet Corps, citizenship and leadership training, and military science. 


Attached is a copy of the class outline. Of significance is the fourth phase where “pre-parole” subjects are presented as 
part of the military program. 


4. Fundamental military drill and physical fitness conducted by Youth Authority staff. 
The ward reaction has been positive and contributes to espirit de corps in the camp. 
5. A system of individual and group awards for fitness and proficiency. 


This element has been utilized to a high degree. Inspections are highly competitive and the process is respected by the 
wards. The monetary system noted previously is of significance in this element. 


6. Competition between classes in military efficiency and competition with other cadet brigades. 
Inter-phase competition has not been held because the fire crew remains the basic unit of the ward group. There have 
been no sessions with other cadet brigades. It is not likely that this element will be carried out. 
7. Emphasis on developing individual self-esteem and confidence and pride in one’s class and unit. 
The crew is the mainstay of group identification. The cadet program affords considerable opportunity for developing 
individual esteem, confidence and pride through a system of measured achievement and recognition. 
8. Regular inspections and ratings on conditions of barracks, work assignments, attitude, and physical and military fitness. 
This is an integral part of the program and has been systematized. This element has benefited the overall program. 
9. Annual general inspection by local National Guard Unit. 


One visit for purposes of audit has occurred. There have been several inspections including the Commander of the 
California National Guard and the Commanding Officer of the California Cadet Corps, Director of the Youth Authority 
and Deputy Directors of the Youth Authority, all of whom expressed favorable reaction to the program. 


MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


1. Reduce the number of incidents involving drugs by twenty percent 
From 1978 to 1979, there was a twelve percent reduction in individual drug/alcohol incidents. 


2. Reduce escapes by thirty percent. 
There was virtually no change in number of escapes comparing 1978 to 1979 


3. Reduce administrative transfers necessitated by racial gang rivalries by thirty percent. Available data could not measure 
this objective, therefore the goal was modified to include all transfers. 


The number of transfers was reduced by twenty-three percent from 1978 to 1979. 
4. Constructive interracial contacts to be increased by twenty percent. 
There is no data base upon which to make comparisons for racial/gang issues. This objective was eliminated. 


5. An objective to reduce serious incidents requiring discipline was added. 
The reduction in such incidents from 1978 was twenty-three percent. 
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TRAINING CURRICULUM 


Phase I—2 Weeks 


1. Orientation 
2 Fire Science 


Phase I—6 Weeks 


Introduction 

. Cadet Organization 

Cadet Codes 

. Uniform Regulations 
Rank, Custom, Ceremony 
Responsibility 

Flag and National Anthem 
First Aid 

Disease Control 

. Personal Hygiene 


Phase II—8 Weeks 


Intermediate 

. Leadership Concepts 
Leadership Development 
. Indicators of Leadership 

. Psychology 
Communications 

. Management of Resources 
Performance Appraisal 
Reward and Punishment 
Teamwork 

American Leaders 
Citizen's Rights and Duties 


OPABASS pe 


KE SOPADRNSONE 


Phase III—8 Weeks 


Advanced 
1. Military History 
2 Ecology and Conservation 
8. Contributions of Minority Groups 
4. Advanced First Aid 
5. Enlistment Eligibility 
6. Employment Opportunities 


Phase IV—8 Weeks 


. Drugs and Alcohol 

Basic Survival 

Bachelor Living 

Cooking 

. Parole Services 
Employment Applications 
Employment Interviews 

. Budgeting 


PADAR Ope 


DRILL CURRICULUM 


Phase I 


1. Purpose and History 


2 Instruction to Terms and Definitions 


3. Method 


Phase II 


. Stationary Movements 
Squad—terms and definitions. 
In-quarters Inspection 
In-ranks Inspection 

Squad Practice 


Platoon Practice 


OPSABDAROP 


Posts 

. Guide on 
Colors 
Leadership 


Platoon—terms and definitions. 


Company—terms and definitions. 


Phase III 


1. Practice 
2 Competition 
3. Leadership 


Phase IV 


1. Practice 

2 Competition 
3. Leadership 

4. Instruction 
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WEEKDAY SCHEDULE 


Reveille 
Inspection 
Exercise 

Drill 

Breakfast 
Project Work 
Lunch 

Project Work 
Showers 
Dinner 
Announcements 
Military Classes 


Military Classes 


Academic Classes 
Recall 
Bedtime 


Recreation Hall, Arts and Crafts, A.A., Drug Counseling, etc. for wards not scheduled for class. 
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MEMORIE 


Before the decade is over, the California Youth Authority’s 
Preston School will observe the 100th anniversary of the date 
that construction was begun on its first building—an imposing 
stone “castle” which still stands on its hill like a citadel overlook- 
ing the countryside. 

Named after a state sena- 
tor whose bill authorized 
construction of a separate fa- 
cility for youthful offenders, 
the original school building 
was started in 1889, with con- 
struction completed _ five 
years later, when the first 
wards were admitted. 

The castle, no longer oc- 
cupied and steadily falling 
into decay, is the most obvi- 
ous bit of historiana involv- 
ing the Preston School, 
which is situated in one of 
the most historic corners of 
California—The Mother Lode Country. But countless other his- 
toric items have been assembled and others are being gathered. 

Eventually, present Superintendent Jim Embree reports the 
school hopes to have some sort of museum of Preston School 
memorabilia that can be displayed to the public. Actual crea- 
tion of such a museum is probably a long way off, however, he 
added. 

In the meantime, the materials are being gathered in a tiny 
room in the school’s program building. The room is stocked 
with several items of antique-like furniture, ancient office 
equipment, vocational education tools, letters, photos of wards 
when they wore uniforms from the time that Preston had a 
cadet program, old styles of handcuffs and cooking utensils and 
a growing stack of old newspapers and reports. 

One newspaper, from the turn of the century, headlined a 
story that would make present-day women’s advocates wince: 
Boys Always Tell the Truth, Girls never Do, Noted Jurist Says. 
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ROM THE PAST 


The reports include the first one made to the school trustees 
in 1894 by the first Preston superintendent, E. Carl Banks, who 
wrote: “The good which is accomplished (in Preston-programs) 
cannot be estimated and the savings to the state cannot be 
calculated in figures. To set a value at all, one must need to 
know the value of a man, body and soul, as compared with a 
valueless criminal. There is no more worthy charity—there can 
be no better investment.” 

It is basically the same philosophy that is enunciated today by 
the CYA, which did not take over operation of Preston until the 
Department was created in 1941, more than a half century after 
the first wards moved into the castle on the hill in Ione. 

The concept of rehabilitation, notes CYA Director Pearl S. 
West, has remained valid over the years, along with the needs 
and rewards of converting offenders into non-offenders. 

Superintendent Embree reported that other Preston 
memorabilia has still not been gathered in the school. Some of 
it may remain in the crumbling rooms of the castle. Others are 
in the hands of private individuals, who hopefully can be per- 
suaded to donate their materials to the school in the future. 

The job of gathering and classifying materials was begun sev- 
eral years ago by former Supt. Cal Terhune and his wife, Ardis. 
Terhune recently transferred to a new post as superintendent 
of the Youth Training School at Chino, and he showed Embree 
what has been accomplished to date. Embree and his wife, Judy, 
vowed to continue the process of gathering and classifying the 
memorabilia. 

An obvious place to set up an exhibit of memorabilia might 
be in the castle itself, but the building, now outside the institu- 
tion grounds, is unsafe for any use and can be rehabilitated only 
at great expense. 

Although the Department of Parks and Recreation has classi- 
fied the building as of historic significance, there are no funds 
currently available to rehabilitate it. Its long-term future re- 
mains unknown. 

‘Whatever happens,” said Embree, “we want to gather as 
much of historic significance as possible. Our history is our her- 
itage and it would be a shame to let it slide away from us.” 
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A NEW APPROACH AT YOUTH 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


By JuLi£ STEINBACH 


Ms. Steinbach is training officer at the California Youth 
Authority’s Youth Training School 


The Youth Training School, concerned by growing misbehavior 
and assaults among wards who had become increasingly sophisti- 
cated in recent years, has reorganized its program. The new voluntary 
program and case management system described in this article places 
new responsibilities on the wards, so that they can improve their 
performance both at the institution and eventually in the commu- 
nity. 


By legislative fiat, the purpose of the Youth Authority is to provide 
“training and treatment directed toward correction and rehabilitation of 
young persons found guilty of public offenses.” However, before such a 
mission can be attempted in an institution, a well-controlled environment 
must be established, ensuring safety and security for all the wards and staff 
therein. 


While the foregoing may appear to be a given in correctional endeavors, 
the re-statement is necessary to provide a foundation for the dual purpose 
of the Youth Training School’s program as developed over the past five 
years: In 1975, the Voluntary Program was needed to regain control of the 
institution. Once that was achieved, it was again possible to channel ener- 
gy into treatment efforts using the Case Management System. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Youth Training School, located in Chino, was built in 1959 and received 
its first wards in 1960 with the immediate objective of meeting the Depart- 
ment of the Youth Authority’s need for bed space. The primary goal of the 
Department’s largest (1,200 beds) institution was to provide quality voca- 
tional training for youthful offenders who were in dire need of trade skills 
along with basic academic competence to compete successfully in a trades 
job market. 


As the program developed, the commitment of the Department com- 
bined with the involvement of managers from private industry resulted 
in an operation which by the mid-60’s had earned an international reputa- 
tion. Such strong emphasis was placed on serious vocational training that 
at the first behavioral indication of a ward’s resistance to positive program 
participation, he was immediately shipped to Deuel Vocational Institute 
of the Department of Corrections. The effect was the assembly of an 
entire population of “Eagle Scouts” who enabled the program to achieve 
its potential in terms of effectiveness and to be run most efficiently with 
few challenges to security or safety. 
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One precipitation of change was the Legislature’s 1965 enactment of 
Probation Subsidy.! The previous increase in commitments to the Youth 
Authority provided the impetus to build more institutions. With the open- 
ing in 1966, 1967 and 1971 of the three schools in the Northern California 
Youth Center complex in Stockton, not only was the sparkle in the paren- 
tal eye in Sacramento diverted from YTS, but the classification procedures 
of the department became imbued with “regionalization”: commitments 
from the north went to Stockton (and Preston) ; older commitments in the 
south came to YTS. 

An important phenomenon felt throughout American society emerged 
in the 1960’s—the upsurge in street violence exhibited most dramatically 
in California in the Watts riot of 1965. The concurrent rise in street gang 
activity in the many other ghettos and barrios of Southern California 
provided an ample supply of candidates for the Youth Authority’s most 
physically secure institution. In addition, interdepartmental transfer poli- 
cies changed, to prohibit YTS from sending wards to the Department of 
Corrections. With the return of YA wards from DVI, the “back door was 
closed” and YTS soon became for the Department what DVI had once 
been for YTS (and indeed the whole Department of the Youth Authority) 
—the place to send wards who were unwilling or unable to function in 
their assigned institutional programs, i.e., a dumping-ground or “the end 
of the line.” 

Thus, in a few short years, the composition of the YTS population under- 
went a drastic change—from “la créme de la créme” to the outcasts of 
society: by the late 1960’s, YTS was housing the most criminally sophisti- 
cated, gang-oriented, delinquent and violence-prone youth in the Depart- 
ment’s custody. Not only were their histories more severe, but their values 
were markedly different: Staff detected that for many, street culture had 
taught that the key to success was a good hustle, certainly not a good job. 

Their rebellion against the enforced vocational training of the YTS 
program took the form of violence within the institution, most dramatical- 
ly in the form of the large-scale riot in the trade “corridor” and mass 
escape on September 17, 1971, which served to set the tone for the early 
70's. Dayroom riots and assaults on staff became commonplace. The wards 
had succeeded in building a “gladiator school” and staff looked for jobs 
elsewhere. From a concern for “treatment and training,” the watchword 
for both staff and wards at YTS had become “survival!” 

By 1975, Youth Training School had become a powder keg of tension. 
The basic program of mandatory vocational training had not substantially 
changed since the school opened and was clearly not meeting the needs 
of the new breed of wards. Both wards and staff, as a result, were dissatis- 
fied with program and treatment opportunities available; they felt unsafe; 
racial conflict and tension were omnipresent; ward-staff interaction was 
minimal; and the overall institutional climate and culture were counter- 
productive to efforts to establish and maintain conditions that could be 
perceived as safe, fair and normal. 

At this point, if Lester Maddox had been governor of this state, he might 
have looked at YTS and concluded, “What we need is a better class of 


' See article Corrections in the "80s by Charles A. Kuhl, Page 4. 
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wards” (and many staff would have nostalgically agreed). In lieu thereof, 
Sacramento sent Keith Vermillion to be superintendent. 


THE VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 


In June 1975 the new superintendent catalyzed a plan to implement 
throughout the institution a revoluntary concept in ward programming— 
“voluntariness”: the choice of the young man to participate, to whatever 
extent (if at all), in his choice of program. This approach was in diametric 
opposition to the principles underlying the existing program. Not only 
could the ward exercise his “right” to no treatment, but the responsibility 
for program involvement would rest primarily on the ward instead of 
institutional enforcement. 

In order to put the meat on the bones of this idea, the superintendent 
assembled a group of staff and wards who were relieved of their assign- 
ments in order to work together full-time on this project. After developing 
the proposal, they helped “sell” it to the Department. Noteworthy was the 
commitment of support received from the Youth Authority Board since 
it has the ultimate determination of time cuts granted, which is a key 
element of the Voluntary Program. Implementation took place in March 
1976. 

As envisioned during the 1975-76 developmental phase and as realized 


during the subsequent years, the Voluntary Program is distinguished by 
the following characteristics: 


Phases/Contracts—levels of involvement and commitment 
to same. 

Academic/Vocational Program criteria and requirements. 
Specialized Programs among the living units. 

Enriched staffing patterns. 

Measurable program objectives. 


Phases and Contracts 


The Voluntary Program has four phases of participation, ranging from 
minimum to maximum program involvement. Upon arrival at the institu- 
tion, the expectations and rewards of each phase are explained to the ward 
and he makes a choice. Since time cuts are the largest and most significant 


rewards, the differences among the four phases can be most simply deline- 
ated as follows: 


Phase A—No program involvement = no time cut recommen- 
dation. 

Phase B—One-half program involvement (three hours daily 
classwork) = three days per month time cut recom- 
mendation. 

Phase C—Two-thirds program involvement (four or five hours 
daily classwork) = six days per month time cut rec- 
ommendation. 

Phase D—Full program involvement (six hours daily clas- 


swork) = nine days per month time cut recommen- 
dation. 
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The granting of these rewards, however, is not automatic: Assignment 
alone to the full trade/school program of Phase D is not enough to merit 
the possible nine days per month time cut; performance in that assign- 
ment, along with the other aspects of a ward’s full program, must be of a 
satisfactory quality to earn that benefit. The monthly “phase credit” is 
earned through an evaluation of the ward’s performance in three areas: 


1) General behavior as documented by Behavior Reports. 

2) Educational performance (in his school, trade or work as- 
signment) as measured against his educational objectives. 

3) Social performance as measured against his social objectives 
on the living unit. 

Each month at Case Conference, the ward’s performance is reviewed, 
the credits in each area are computed and the total phase credit is award- 
ed. Once a ward has earned time credits through this process, they cannot 
be rescinded by staff for any reason. 

When the ward has chosen his level of involvement, he signs a contract 
outlining the conditions and benefits of that phase. Breach of contract 
takes place when he fails to meet the conditions required. At that time, 
he is removed to a lower phase from which he must then, through estab- 
lished behavioral criteria, “work his way back up” to a higher phase where 
he can again earn the increased benefits. 


Educational Criteria 


The contracts for the program phases (B, C and D) are tied to the 
education program in the following specific ways: 

e If a ward’s reading and/or math achievement are below the 
sixth-grade level, he must enroll in the appropriate remedial 
class until he at least reaches that level. 

If he meets certain criteria, a ward is also required to enroll 
in a high school completion program or GED preparation 
course. 

e During his last three months of institutional stay, each ward 
must complete the 30-day Career Education Program. 


In addition, in order for a young man to enroll in his choice of vocational 
training programs, he must be able to read and do math at the 4.8 grade 
level. If he is below that level, he has his choice of several vocational work 
programs such as building maintenance or culinary arts. 


Specialized Programs 


Prior to the Voluntary Program, assignment of a ward to one of the 12 
100-bed “treatment teams” on the living units was determined primarily 
by the availability of bedspace and attempted ethnic balancing. Several 
teams had developed specialized programs, but wards often did not have 
a choice about which program they would be sent to. 

With the implementation of the Voluntary Program, more specializa- 
tions were developed among the living unit programs and eligibility crite- 
ria were established for each. In addition, the individual programs became 
voluntary in the sense that, in order for a ward to be assigned to live there, 
he was required to commit himself to participation in that team’s pro- 
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gram. For example, a young man is eligible for the Drug Program only if 
he has an identified drug problem; however, if he does not wish to attempt 
to deal with his problem, he will not be accepted by the Drug Program. 
The specialized programs currently operating are: 

Clinic/Orientation—A 49-bed reception center-clinic program repli- 
cates the 30-day classification and diagnostic process of the Department’s 
other clinics. The Orientation side (49 beds) provides a two-week sched- 
ule of orientation to YTS for the wards sent from other clinics or trans- 
ferred from other institutions. 

Alcohol Abuse Program—Developed to address the unique needs of 
alcohol abusers, the program uses three approaches: weekly Alcoholics 
Anonymous groups, an alcohol education component, and semi-weekly 
psychodrama sessions conducted by a staff psychologist assigned to the 
program on a half-time basis. 

Drug Program—Modeled on the “Family” concept at Napa State Hospi- 
tal, wards with a history of heavy drug use are involved in confrontive 
group therapy with specially-trained staff. 

Specialized Counseling—Endowed with additional staff, including two 
psychologists and four nurses, this program uses two treatment modalities 
—Transactional Analysis for 35 wards who exhibited neurotic, acting-out 
behavior of internalized problems but who were capable of some insight, 
and Reality Therapy with 40 wards who displayed personality disorders 
through acting-out behavior without internalization. An additional feature 
is a 72-hour observation program for suicidal cases, a service available for 
wards from throughout the institution. 

Behavior Intervention—Originally developed as a lock-up unit for the 
most dangerous, assaultive wards, special unit focus has changed with the 
needs of the institution. The Voluntary Program raised the overall level 
of ward responsibility in the institution and, since the major riot of Sep- 
tember 1976, the most recalcitrant wards have been transferred to the 
Department of Corrections. Today, wards who have been assaultive or 
otherwise behaviorally disruptive in other programs are transferred here 
to program in Phases A, B and C for 90 to 120 days. Wards on Temporary 
Detention status (of 24 hours up to 30 days) are also housed here. 

Institutional Maintenance Program—The 49 wards who work in paid 
positions with the institutional craftsmen live together. The other half of 
the team holds wards on work furlough, those involved in the truck driv- 
ing program and “pre-maintenance” wards who are being groomed for 
maintenance slots. 

Younger Wards Programs—Three 100-bed teams are used to separate 
younger, more criminally unsophisticated and less institutionalized wards 
from the rest of the population. These programs provide the greater 
degree of structure required by those wards. 

General Population—Two teams are reserved for the older, more crimi- 
nally sophisticated wards without special needs. 

Pre-Parole Program—For wards with 60 to 120 days before release, 
program emphasis is on survival skills and the Job/School, Financial Man- 
agement, Employability, and Assistance Persons modules of the Life Plan- 
ning Program (which will be discussed in full later). 
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Enriched Staffing 


One of the intents of the Voluntary Program was to provide better 
services to the client wards through an increase in the number of staff 
involved in direct service. One of the benefits of the Voluntary Program 
approach was that this could be accomplished without an increase in 
overall cost. 

The logic that generated the achievement of such a seeming bureau- 
cratic miracle is simple: The Voluntary Program provides for the systema- 
tized granting of time cuts which in turn reduces the average length of 
stay in the institution, the effect of which is a lower average daily popula- 
tion. By keeping the same staffing level budgeted for the estimated popu- 
lation of a full institution not on the Voluntary Program, that number of 
staff could better serve the reduced number of wards created by the 
Voluntary Program. 

While the total number of staff positions in the institution remained the 
same, the positions were redeployed to achieve increased staff-ward ratio 
in the two primary areas of direct contact: on the living units, post cover- 


age increased from 4.5 to 6.0; the 15 to 1 teacher-student ratio was reduced 
to 12.4 to 1. 


Objectives vs. Results 


The aims of the Voluntary Program were to “increase ward responsibili- 
ty for performance” and to “reduce tension between the incarcerated 
population and staff.” These somewhat diffuse goals were supported by 
specific program objectives which identified related measures of change. 
in developing these objectives, it was reasoned that by allowing wards to 
assume more responsibility for themselves and their time (thereby in- 
creasing the opportunity for time cuts), tension between wards and staff 
would be reduced (leading to a decrease in assaultive incidents and result- 
ant added time). These, in combination, would reduce the average length 
of stay and, in turn, the average daily population without any increase in 
danger to the public as indicated by parole performance. 

The original Voluntary Program Proposal included an evaluation com- 
ponent which was undertaken by the Youth Authority's Division of Re- 
search. Following is a review of the first three years of program operation 
(January 1977-December 1979), comparing data to that from the baseline 
period of October-December 1975. (Statistics from the calendar year 1976 
were not included since that developmental stage was deemed a “shake- 
down” period.) 

Length of Stay—One of the primary goals of the program was to reduce 
the average length of stay from 14 months to 12 months. During the first 
two years of the Voluntary Program, there was a reduction of 3.4 months 
in the average length of stay, to 10.6 months by the end of 1978. Although 
significant Youth Authority Board ' policy changes had the potential effect 
of reducing length of stay by 1.3 months, the preponderance of time cuts 
over time adds at YTS clearly contributed more to the reduction. (In 1979, 


' In January, 1980, the Youth Authority Board was separated from the Department and was designated as the Youthful 
Offender Parole Board. 
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the average length of stay rose to 11.1 months, but the statewide average 
also went up—from 10.2 months to 11 months—as a result of Board policy 
changes on initial time commitments.) 

During the three-year program period, 9,659 months of time cuts were 
awarded, compared with 4,222 months of added time, translating to a ratio 
of 2.3 months cut for every month added. By comparison, wards in all 
other YA institutions were earning time cuts at a rate of .9 month for each 
month of time added. The YTS Voluntary Program, therefore, is clearly 
responsible for the reduction of over two months, exceeding the stated 
objective. 

Institution Violence—Another Voluntary Program objective was to 
reduce the incidence of assaults on staff and on other wards. During 1979, 
assaults on staff averaged 1.5 per month compared to 2 per month during 
the baseline period. Assaults on other wards decreased from an average 
of 7 to 6.5 per month. 

However, in comparing YTS to Preston and Nelles (which were select- 
ed because of similarities to YTS with respect to population characteristics 
and assaultive behavior), the data are even more profound. YTS, with an 
average daily population (ADP) of 965 in 1979, had a total of 78 assaults 
on wards and 18 on staff; Preston, with an ADP of 471, had 139 assaults on 
wards and 22 on staff, while Nelles with an ADP of 428 had 67 ward assaults 
and 13 staff assaults. 

Parole Effect—Although parole outcome was not listed as an original 
Voluntary Program objective, its study was included by the Division of 
Research because not only was it considered necessary to determine the 
relative effects of some of the program elements (i.e., reduction in length 
of stay and increased use of time cuts) but also the matter of parole 
outcome is generally considered relevant to most program evaluations 
within the Department. 

For this evaluation, a 12-month follow-up period was used in order to 
include wards released during 1977, the first full year of program opera- 
tion. Parole violators are defined as wards who were removed from parole 
within one year of release because of revocation, recommitment or dis- 
charge from the Youth Authority under violation status. 

Given this scope, research indicates that the reduction in length of stay 
through greater use of time cuts has had no apparent effect upon later 
parole outcome for wards released from YTS: The violation rate after 12 
months in the community remained remarkably stable at approximately 
24% for YTS releases during 1975, 1976 and 1977. (For wards released in 
1978, the violation rate rose to 27.4%. Statewide, the violation rate for 
males rose from 25.4% to 27.2%. Whether this rise is a trend or a one-year 
occurrence cannot be assessed until at least next year’s figures are com- 
piled.) 

Thus, the concept of encouraging wards to contract for program partici- 
pation with a “good-time credit” reward not only works from the stand- 
point of institutional management but also works in the sense of having 
no apparent detrimental effect upon adjustment in the community. This 
also confirms the belief, long held by theoreticians of correctional science 
and practiced in several European countries, that shorter periods of con- 
finement are just as effective as longer sentences—and far less costly. 
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Financial Savings—While no specific monetary goals were established 
for the Voluntary Program, reducing the length of stay for wards who now 
cost the taxpayers almost $20,000 a year could only deflate the bill—and 
the figures show those savings to be substantial. Considering the number 
of paroles from YTS from July 1976 to June 1978, converting that total to 
ward-years saved (based upon the reduced length of stay of 3.4 months) 
and then to cost, and then accounting for the implemental costs of the 
Voluntary Program during those two years, the results are that $8.5 million 
was saved. This does not include an estimated $14 million which would 
have needed to be spent if a new 400-bed institution had been built to 


accommodate the equivalent ward-years reduced through the Voluntary 
Program. 


CASE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


Within two years of the implementation of the Voluntary Program, 
Youth Training School had become a different place. Although the classifi- 
cation of wards remained the same, their behavior and performance had 
changed. A new culture had developed—a culture where young men 
were cooperative, where they were learning trades and where there were 
fewer incidents of violence. 

The Voluntary Program had provided the basic structure through 
which the institution was managed safely and securely. The opportunity 
was then present to focus on individual and personal problems. A system 
was needed to encourage even higher performance, increase skill devel- 
opment and stimulate more personal growth and social development for 
each young man. In January 1979, Youth Training School experienced the 
implementation of Case Management System. 

The basic components of CMS are five sequential steps: 

Need assessment—Identifying educational and social problem areas in 
which a ward lacks something. 

Objective setting—establishing outcomes that will meet the need. (The 
overall results are known as “outcome objectives.”’) 

Planning activities—designating program elements which, if com- 
pleted, will allow the ward to achieve the objectives. (These activities are 
called “process objectives.”’) 

Operations—carrying out the program processes chosen. 

Evaluation—monitoring the degree to which the processes are carried 
out and the objectives are achieved. (This happens at the monthly Case 
Conference. ) 

In order to help staff quickly set objectives, a Resource Manual was 
developed which provides examples of both educational and social objec- 
tives and how they relate to the program options available within the 
institution. Most of the common objectives are written out in this manner; 
however, additional objectives are set to meet individual needs. 


Life Planning 


In addition, staff needed a guide for use in dealing with the common 
social problems which the wards experience. A curriculum was developed 
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in “Life Planning” which covers the areas in which a young man needs 
to make decisions as he takes on adult responsibilities. 
The three “prerequisites” of Life Planning help the young man to know 
himself and to set his own personal goals: 
e Life Chart 
e Identifying psycho-socio needs 
e Setting personal objectives 


The eight “modules” of Life Planning assist the ward in identifying skills 
he already has and/or learning new skills to cope with life’s demands in 
the following realms: 

e Beliefs and Values e Job and School Choices 
e Family Relationships e Financial Management 
e Assistance Persons e Employability Factors 
e Love Life e Cultural Awareness 

One ultimate product of the Life Planning process is a “Life Plan” 
which a ward prepares for himself and which he takes to Board prior to 
release to show how he plans to succeed on parole and thereafter. 

In the activities of both CMS and Life Pianning, the focus is on the ward 
as an individual. The ward participates in identifying his needs and setting 
his objectives; the youth counselor does not independently set them for 
him. The Life Planning modules are personal and confidential—only the 
youth counselor sees a ward’s “Life Chart,” for example. The emphasis 
throughout the process—whether in individual or small group sessions—is 
on facilitating a ward’s own decision-making and learning. 


SUMMARY 


The major task of Youth Training School is to do more than safely 
incarcerate young men. It is to assist wards to make better decisions about 
their lives when they return to the community. 

This statement of purpose is based on the belief that most of the young 
men at YTS are not inherently bad nor criminally psychotic but that they 
have been involved with illegal activities by choice and circumstance. A 
corollary premise is that these young men can learn social skills and new 
types of behavior that are not criminally oriented. 

The aims of the Voluntary Program—Case Management System are to: 

e Give wards full information about what is expected and what 
resources and opportunities are available. 

e Establish a contract of mutual expectations. 

e Provide the opportunity for wards to perform within or 
against the rules. 

e Monitor and sanction wards’ behavior, providing rewards for 
positive behavior and penalizing negative behavior. 

The Voluntary Program follows these four steps while the ward is in the 
institution; Case Management System provides part of this process during 
the ward's institutional stay but his performance and sanctioning will take 
place after he has left YTS and are determined by whether or not he 
chooses to follow the rules which the community and society enforce. 

This type of program places a great deal of responsibility on the ward, 
which is the only way it will work—in the institution in order that its 
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effects may be felt on the streets. While the young man is at YTS, the 
institution provides a supportive and structured setting within which he 
can operate. However, when he is released into the community, that 
setting is loose and competitive; there are less positive opportunities and 
more negative pressures. He must make his own decisions and carry out 
his own plans—and he will be held accountable for his actions there as 
well. 

The implicit hope of the Voluntary Program/Case Management System 
is that the skills the wards develop and practice while being held accounta- 
ble for themselves at YTS will be transferred to their life activities as 
responsible members of society. 
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REDUCING LIVING UNIT TENSION: 
EFFECTS OF SIZE AND STAFFING 


By Joacuim P. SECKEL 


Mr. Seckel is a research manager for the 
California Youth Authority 


Several research studies have been conducted recently to gather 
data about the possible relationship between living unit tensions, and 
either reducing the number of occupants or increasing the size of 
staff. This article explores the findings. 


Too often, attempts to improve the attitudes and behaviors of delin- 
quent youths in training schools are subverted by their informal social 
system which stresses the use of violent tactics, exploitation, intimidation, 
and intergroup conflict as ways to gain peer group status. Youthful offend- 
ers placed in the schools quickly learn that conformity to these peer 
expectations greatly affects their daily physical as well as psychological 
survival. The high level of violence and group tension found among incar- 
cerated youths may frustrate administrators and lead to greatly increased 
emphasis upon supervision and control, with treatment being viewed as 
risky, impractical, or unattainable. As a consequence, treatment programs 
are frequently ineffectual and new approaches which may be tried appear 
destined for failure. In short, correctional administrators face a critical 
challenge: Can a safe, stable, and humane environment be established 
within the institution as a pre-condition to developing effective training 
and treatment programs? 

Various strategies can be used to reduce tension and bring about a more 
relaxed institutional climate. One is to rearrange the physical setting so as 
to allow for less crowding, or more personal space and privacy, particularly 
within living units. Second, additional staff can be assigned to ensure 
adequate supervision and provide counseling services when needed. 
Third, youths can be placed in living units according to personality and 
social characteristics or optimum combinations thereof—for example, as- 
saultive tendency, delinquent sophistication, and age. Fourth, pervasive 
delinquent group influences can be partially counteracted by dividing 
youths into smaller groups within living units in conjunction with appro- 
priate interventions, such as small and large group counseling. Although 
these and related strategies have been used with some success, more 
research is needed to shed light on the relative effectiveness of each 
method. (Jesness, 1965; McEwen, 1978; Moos, 1975.) 

Two recent Youth Authority research projects were addressed to the 
problem of violence and tension among incarcerated youthful offenders. 
Both studies focused on the effects of population density, as defined by the 
number of wards placed on a living unit in relation to staffing. Program 
administrators and research staff wanted to determine whether a reduc- 
tion in population density on the unit would have a positive impact upon 
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ward behavior and social climate. They had reason to believe that this 
would happen. Thus, a review of the research literature disclosed that 
with less crowded conditions inmates tenu to perceive more personal 
space, show more positive behavior and emotional response, and exhibit 


fewer psychological/physiological stress symptoms (Knight, 1971; Seckel, 
1979). 


The two studies posed several broad questions: 1) Is a given reduction 
in ward population—as deemed feasible by administrators—conducive to 
more positive ward behavior and treatment climate? 2) What are specific 
benefits likely to result from this reduction? 3) What are the relative 
merits of reduced ward population as compared to increased staff? (The 
latter question pertains only to one of the two studies.) 


The first study, known as the Institutional Violence Reduction Project, 
was carried out at the Preston School at Ione from January 1976 to Septem- 
ber 1978. The project findings were generally favorable and showed that 
smaller living unit size was associated with less tension among wards 
(Seckel and Turner, 1980). Consequently, administrators decided to initi- 
ate a second project involving reduced living unit size, but for a different 
ward population and in another institutional setting. This project was 
implemented at the DeWitt Nelson Training Center near Stockton in 
August 1978 and is currently ongoing (Davis, 1980). The major results 


which have been obtained in the two projects are highlighted in this 
article. 


Institutional Violence Reduction Project 


Funded by LEAA through the Office of Criminal Justice Planning, the 
project was intended to assess the effects of varying ward population size 
in relation to staffing within the living unit. As an action research project, 
the evaluation was undertaken primarily by research staff, but with advice 
and assistance by the project director and living unit staff. The project 
director functioned as treatment team supervisor of the two living units 
used in the study. To allow for an evaluation of population size and staff- 
ing, he attempted to maintain a uniform policy and program on both of 
the units during the course of the study. 


The project’s setting was the Preston School, a medium security institu- 
tion for wards committed by juvenile and superior courts, ranging in age 
from 17 to 24 years. The school offers academic classes and vocational 
training, as well as specialized treatment programs to meet the needs of 
the wards. The two living units used for the project generally received the 
more aggressive, delinquently-oriented offenders at the institution. Both 
units featured structured programs of behavior contracting and counsel- 
ing. A young man could progress through three program phases of in- 
creased levels of responsibility and privileges. Phase status was earned or 
lost each month by the extent to which specified behavioral objectives 
were met. Time reduction in the program (time cuts) could be earned by 
meeting the objectives. On the other hand, time in the program was 
increased (time adds) for wards who were reported for involvement in 


major (Level B) disciplinary incidents. 
3—80681 
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The two living units were 50-bed, open dormitories. Prior to the start 
of the project, both units had a complement of 5-post staffing, that is, five 
staff providing supervision and coverage during a 24-hour period. 

The research design called for the comparison of different living unit 
conditions over three study periods. For the initial project stage, Phase I 
(January 1976 to March 1977) was compared with a baseline period (May 
to December 1975). Phase I involved the reduction of ward population 
size on one unit and an increase in staffing on the other unit. For the main 
project, Phase I was compared with Phase II. During Phase II, the experi- 
mental conditions (population size and staffing) were reversed on the two 
living units. A more detailed explanation of these research procedures is 
given below. 


Initial Project Stage 


The early part of the study offered an opportunity to explore the rela- 
tive effects of reduced ward population and increased staffing. This por- 
tion of the study was regarded as exploratory because of several design 
limitations. One is that the 8-month baseline period was of considerably 
shorter duration than the 15-month Phase I period. Second, the reduced 
ward population (by six beds) on the one unit was of relatively small 
magnitude, while the augmented staffing on the other unit meant one 
additional counselor. Third, comparisons of the two living units may have 
been affected by the fact that the types of wards assigned to the two units 
differed to some extent. Wards deemed as “passive-dependent” were 
more often placed on one unit, whereas those classified as “assertive” were 
usually sent to the other unit. Keeping in mind these limitations, the 
project researchers nevertheless believed that comparisons of the experi- 
mental conditions used on the two living units would shed light on the 
possible impact of reduced size versus increased staffing. 

Thus, the initial project stage involved comparisons between the base- 
line period and Phase I; during the latter period, ward population was 
reduced from about 44 to 38 on one unit, while staffing was increased from 
5-post to 6-post coverage on the other unit. The results obtained for this 
part of the study can be summarized as follows: 


1) Reduced living unit size was accompanied by a substantial 
decrease in the percentage of wards transferred out for nega- 
tive reasons, mainly for disciplinary actions, escapes, and 
placements in protective custody. The decrease in negative 
transfers (43% to 23%) was statistically significant—smaller 
than would be expected to occur on the basis of chance. 
With the increase in staffing on the other living unit, howev- 
er, there was virtually no change in the percent of negative 
transfers (36% to 34%). 

Ward involvement in major disciplinary incidents increased 
at a lower rate' (17%) with reduced living unit size than 


' Rate of increase/decrease as used here refers to the percent of change. For example, a rate change from .12 to .14 is a 
17% change. Also, the rate is defined as the number of ward involvements in major disciplinary incidents per average 


ward population of the living unit during the baseline or Phase I periods. Corresponding definitions of rates are used in 
the rest of this article. 
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with enriched staffing (60%). Numerically, a net of 27 fewer 
incidents per year were associated with reduced unit size. 
Similarly, time adds increased at a lower rate (56%) with 
reduced unit size than with added staffing (129%). The 
opposite trend emerged for time cuts earned by wards. The 
rate of time cuts increased (18%) with reduced size and 
decreased (14%) with added staffing. Based on net time 
adds (time adds minus time cuts), there were 109 fewer 
months of time adds per year associated with smaller living 
unit size as compared with increased staffing. 

Summing up, reduced living unit size relative to increased staffing was 
associated with a decrease in tension, as indicated by: 1) a lower propor- 
tion of wards transferred out of the unit for negative reasons; 2) less 
likelihood of ward involvement in major disciplinary incidents; 3) fewer 
time adds and more time cuts. 


Main Project 


The central project involved comparisons between the Phase I and 
Phase II periods, each of which lasted 15 months. The aim was to assess 
the effects of changes in ward population size, while maintaining a con- 
stant staff-to-ward ratio.2 On one unit, the ward population was held at an 
average of 47 and an additional staff person was added, providing 6-post 
coverage for the first 15 months (Phase I). On the other unit, the popula- 


tion was reduced to 38 wards and no staff was added, while maintaining 
5-post coverage. For the second 15 months (Phase II), the conditions were 
reversed on the two living units. The principal findings were as follows: 


1) Living unit size was significantly related to the proportion 
of wards transferred out for negative reasons—with in- 
creased size, the proportion nearly doubled (23% to 43%), 
while with decreased size the proportion remained about 
the same (34% to 33%). Numerically, reduced size was as- 
sociated with 17 fewer negative transfers per year. 

With reduced living unit size, there was a decrease in the 
rate of ward involvement in serious violent acts or dangerous 
behavior with potential for bodily harm. The rate obtained 
for the smaller unit was less than half the rate for the larger 
unit. There were 23 fewer serious violent acts per year in the 
smaller unit. 

As living unit size was lowered, wards incurred fewer time 
adds because of negative behavior; at the same time, they 
earned more time cuts for achieving monthly program ob- 
jectives. The rate of time adds decreased from 270 to 119 
months per year, while the rate of time cuts increased from 
92 to 100 months per year. The net time adds (time adds 
minus time cuts) were about 90% less for the smaller unit 
than the larger unit. 


* The staff-to-ward ratio remained at about 1:10 during Phases I and II. Calculation of this ratio excludes the night supervisor 
on duty during the wards’ sleeping hours. 
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4) Ward responses to a standardized questionnaire designed to 
measure social climate revealed several aspects. With small- 
er living unit size, wards could express personal feelings 
more freely; saw more emphasis being placed on coping 
with long-term rather than short-term problems; and per- 
ceived the living unit program as being more clearly defined 
and better organized but less restricted by staff controls. 
A supplemental questionnaire showed that reduced living 
unit size was accompanied by more positive ward appraisals 
concerning their relationships with staff. Wards in the small- 
er unit were more likely to say that staff understand their 
problems and needs, and take a personal interest in them. 
Also, with smaller size, wards more often indicated they 
would go to a staff member rather than to another ward to 
talk about a personal problem. 

Monthly reports were furnished by project staff to describe 
significant events and developments in the living units. An 
analysis of these reports suggests that with reduced unit size, 
wards could interact on a more personal level and gain a 
better understanding of one another. They were less likely 
to apply delinquent labels and/or victimize peers who were 
regarded as “weak” /unsophisticated. In addition, fewer de- 
linquently-oriented groups were formed, and those gener- 
ated were of a smaller size and less influential among peers. 
Also, there was less gang activity, particularly among gangs 
with ethnic group identification. 

Reduced living unit size produced benefits in terms of bed 
space and program cost. Based on the fewer net time adds 
realized by wards, approximately 17 beds were saved per 
year. This represents a net gain of about eight beds per year, 
allowing for the nine beds lost by converting to the smaller 
living unit size. The net gain of eight beds translates into an 
estimated savings of $68,923 per year. 

Stated briefly, the project results show that reduced living unit size— 
within the range specified (from 47 to 38 wards) and for the type of wards 
and institutional setting considered—is accompanied by less negative and 
violent behavior among wards, fewer time adds and more time cuts, as 
well as an improvement in staff-ward relationships. Derived benefits in- 
clude savings in bed space and program costs. 


DeWitt Nelson Reduced Living Unit Project 


This project was initiated in August 1978 at the DeWitt Nelson Training 
Center as part of a departmental policy seeking to reduce living unit size 
in institutions. Provisions were made for evaluating the project in order 
to gain further insight into the effects of smaller living units. The popula- 
tion at DeWitt Nelson differs from the Preston School population in that 
it includes a substantially smaller proportion of wards who were trans- 
ferred as failures from other institutions because of disciplinary actions. 
Ranging in age from 17 to 23, the DeWitt Nelson wards participate in one 
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of three kinds of programs: academic and vocational training, work experi- 
ence, and forestry camp services. 

Four living units were selected for the study. On two of the units, the 
average ward population was reduced from 48 to 37 with the start of the 
project. The third unit, which previously had a 40-bed capacity, was re- 
duced only slightly to 37 beds. The fourth unit, which had been closed for 
a long period, was re-opened with the start of the study to accommodate 
37 wards. The wards in all four of the project units were assigned to either 
work experience or academic/vocational training programs. 

The research design involves primarily comparisons between a 17- 
month baseline period and a 17-month project period for the two living 
units which reduced their populations from 48 to 37 wards. Additional 
comparisons, however, were made to investigate differences between the 
four project units and the balance of the institutional population. To assess 
the effects of reduced size, indicators of living unit tension were em- 
ployed, including disciplinary incidents among wards, “emergency calls” 
for staff assistance to quell disturbances, measures of social climate based 
on a standardized questionnaire, and informal observations of program 
implementation and social interaction on the living units. 

Summarized below are preliminary findings, centering on comparison 


between the baseline and project periods for the two living units which 
reduced from 48 to 37 beds. 


1) With the reduction cf ward population on the two project 
units, the rate of ward involvement in major (level B) disci- 
plinary incidents decreased by 42%, representing 34 fewer 
incidents per living unit per year. The rate decreased nearly 
twice as much for violent incidents (63%) as for non-violent 
incidents (33%). These results were consistent for each of 
the two living units. In addition, the rate was about one-third 
smaller for the two 37-bed project units than for the four 
50-bed, non-project units.’ 

With reduced population size, the rate of minor disciplinary 
incidents decreased by 35%, or 17 fewer incidents per living 
unit. This decrease was again consistent for the two living 
units. (Data were not compiled to allow comparisons with 
non-project units.) 

As the living unit size declined, the rate of emergency calls 
for staff assistance to deal with ward disturbances decreased 
slightly by 7%. This rate change varied between the two 
units—one showed a decrease (21%) and the other an in- 
crease (5%); for both units, however, there was an increase 
in the number of emergency calls. Also, the rate reported for 
both units was over one-third less than the rate for the four 
50-bed, non-project units. 

With the reduction in living unit size, the project researcher 
noted a number of substantial changes in staff programming 
and services provided for wards, as well as in the social 


* Results similar to those summarized herein were obtained in comparisons between the remaining 


two project units and the four 50-bed, non-project units for the 18-month period starting August 
1978. 
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interaction among wards. First, staff found more time for 
and became more actively involved in case planning and 
treatment. For example, staff began experimenting with 
treatment-related methods, such as I-Level matching and 
use of the Jesness Behavior Checklist. Second, staff grew 
more responsive to wards’ needs and requests for help. 
Previously, ward requests were often met with “Not now, I 
don’t have time. . .” Now requests are met and there is more 
discussion and communication. Moreover, minor confronta- 
tions are now handled by talking out the problem instead of 
writing a disciplinary report. Third, staff initiated many 
more recreation activities and involved wards in the plan- 
ning of these events. Fourth, wards appeared more relaxed 
and showed fewer signs of tension. The noise level on the 
living units diminished greatly. Mingling among wards of 
different ethnic groups became freer and more frequent— 
all four project units were characterized by similar positive 
conditions, as described above. In addition, the conditions 
were observed to be less positive among the four 50-bed, 
non-project units and little or no change was noted among 
these units during the periods before and after the project 
implementation. 

In retrospect, the preliminary findings of the DeWitt Nelson project 
are generally parallel to those which emerged for the Preston project. 
Both studies demonstrate that reduced living unit size (by 9 to 11 beds to 
accommodate 37 to 38 wards) is accompanied by a substantially lessening 
of ward tension and violence, as well as by improved ward/staff relation- 
ships. There is no clear indication, however, that increased staffing (by 
one-post coverage) leads to a more positive living unit program. Both 
projects suggest that with lower population density, wards interact in a 
more open, spontaneous manner, and are less influenced by negative peer 
pressure and delinquent behavior patterns. Moreover, as wards exhibit 
less acting-out behavior, staff tend to place less emphasis upon close super- 
vision and control and instead more upon providing programming and 
treatment services. 

Further clarification is, of course, needed to reveal the basic dynamics 
by which reductions in living unit size seems to promote favorable treat- 
ment conditions. Additional data being collected in the DeWitt Nelson 
project, and hopefully in other prospective studies, may cast light on this 
matter. 

In the meantime, there is growing evidence, based on the above 
projects and related correctional research, that smaller living units are 
likely to decrease tension and facilitate positive behavior among incar- 
cerated youths. This body of evidence, together with the potential cost 
savings suggested by the Preston project, may assist administrators in 
reaching appropriate policy decisions. 
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YOUTH AUTHORITY TRAINING ACADEMY 


By Art GERMAN 


Mr. German is an information officer with the 
California Youth Authority 


The Department of the Youth Authority operates its own training 
academy in Modesto to provide new institutional staff with the kind 
of basic training needed to carry out their work in a correctional 
setting. A shorter version of the training program is now also being 
given to parole staff. 


The scene at the old wooden building on the west campus of Modesto 
Junior College could pass for any classroom—a lecturer standing at a 
lecturn with a couple of dozen students seated in front of him. 

But the course of study is not what you would expect in a college class, 
covering such subjects as transportation of offenders, use of restraint 
equipment, working with gangs, along with the philosophy of treatment 
of youthful offenders committed to the California Youth Authority. 

Rather than college students, the class is composed of recently-hired 
CYA youth counselors or group supervisors who are taking three weeks 
of basic training at the academy which the Department operates at the 
Modesto JC campus. In the past seven years, 2,000 staff members have 
graduated from the academy. 

Much of the training is required by Section 832 of the State Penal Code 
for everyone who works as peace officers—a status which the CYA staff 
must achieve in supervising the 5,000 youthful offenders who are housed 
in the Department’s 10 institutions and 8 conservation camps. By CYA 
policy, all new staff from throughout the state are sent to the training 
academy in Modesto for three weeks of intensive training within 90 days 
after they are hired. 

The training has a double-barreled approach, including techniques to 
maintain discipline and deal with disciplinary problems in an institutional 
setting, but also to stress a humanistic approach in handling and providing 
treatment for the youthful offenders. 

“The philosophy of treatment is of paramount importance,” said Bob 
Browne, a CYA veteran who serves as administrator of the training acade- 
my. “Our institutions are not prisons in the adult sense of the word and 
we don’t want them to become like that.” 

He noted, however, that training to prevent potential trouble is essen- 
tial, and that is another major function of the training academy. 

“There is always the potential for trouble in an institution for youthful 
offenders,” he said. “The best training package in the world will be a waste 
of time, though, if staff do not keep themselves totally versed in what they 
must do when they go back to their jobs.” 

The Modesto academy opened in 1973 as a joint operation of the CYA 
and the Department of Corrections, which both saw the need for central- 
ized training to prepare staff to deal with potential crises and problems 
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in the institutions. Last July, the CDC decided to move into its own train- 
ing center in Southern California and the CYA took over operation of the 
Modesto academy for its own staff. 

Browne estimates that some 2,000 CYA staff members, mostly group 
supervisors and youth counselors who work in the institutional living units, 
have received the three weeks of training. 

A new class, usually about 25 trainees, goes through the training process 
at least monthly. They report to the academy on the Sunday before classes 
begin, are assigned rooms and meal tickets, along with books and other 
study materials. For the next three weeks, they work intensively, attend- 
ing classes from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily and doing their homework in the 
evenings. 

“It’s a cram course and it takes total dedication from the trainees,” said 
Browne. “They are expected to absorb what they learn. They are tested 
weekly, and if they fail, they must do makeup before they can be certified 
as academy graduates.” 

Successful completion of the training program is a condition of con- 
tinued employment by the Youth Authority. 

Browne, who teaches some of the courses, is assisted by two full-time 
instructors—Xavier Martinez, a former physical education instructor at a 
Youth Authority institution, and Carol Pinkins, a former CYA parole agent 
and youth counselor. 

Some of the courses deal with basic legal subjects, such as the laws of 
arrest, search and seizure, or general behavior, like discretionary decision- 
making or coping with stress. The class moves to the gymnasium for 
training in self-defense, which covers 12 hours of the three-week session; 
and to a nearby field for instruction in use of chemical agents, such as tear 
gas, since CYA staff do not use lethal weapons. As part of that training, 
Browne noted, the trainees are exposed to samples of chemicals for a 
first-hand impression of their effect. 

Guest instructors help Browne and his staff with some of the courses, 
including transportation of wards, recognition of narcotics, and handling 
of institution gangs. 

Although training originally was confined to institutional staff, a training 
program for CYA parole agents began at the academy in April. The parole 
training is for one week and is expected to involve the Department’s 
entire 250-member parole staff by early 1981. 

The importance of training was underscored recently by CYA Director 
Pearl S. West at a recent address to a training academy graduating class. 

“Our training program,” she said, “has tried to achieve a balance 
between such practical applications as search procedures and restraint 
techniques, and theoretical training in counseling and cultural back- 
grounds of wards. Our training is based on a principle of paramount 
importance, the safety of society, institutional staff and clients.” 
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YOUTH AUTHORITY INTENSIVE 
TREATMENT PROGRAMS 


By Dan PatMeER, M.D. 


Dr. Palmer is staff psychiatrist for the Redwood Intensive Treatment 
Program at the Youth Authority’s Preston School of Industry 


Three Intensive Treatment Programs in the California Youth Author- 
ity are designed to serve young men who are severely emotionally 
disturbed. Treatment in a secure setting can be individualized to 
restore the young man’s ability to function. 


Some of the young men residing in California Youth Authority facilities 
are severely disabled or destructive. For example, one withdrew from 
contact with people by rolling into a blanket, not eating, nor moving even 
for body elimination functions; another made several suicide attempts by 
hanging, alternating with explosive assaults; a third cycled in and out of 
reality contact with fearsome hallucinations; another, with guilt-ridden 
depression, sought suicide when thinking of his offense wherein he stran- 
gled his girlfriend while high on drugs; another, with confused religiosity, 
poured forth his thoughts in a steady stream of shouts; another, in anger, 
was ready to attack any authority figure as a target of opportunity; one was 
a swallower of spoons, a toothbrush, and other miscellaneous objects; an- 
other kept awake all night guarding himself from the demons who were 
trying to enter his room. 

“This is the most severely disturbed group of wards needing psychiatric 
services, and for this reason, a wide diversity of program options and a high 
level of staff attention is essential.” So stated the Budget Change Proposal 
of August 16, 1977, which funded the Intensive Treatment Programs. 

A similar concern in the mid-1950’s established psychiatric treatment 
units at the Preston School of Industry. Yet these were closed after a few 
years when in the mid-60’s an evaluation of recidivism rates showed no 
statistical differences. For a time, disordered young men were then sent 
to the state mental hospitals for treatment, although the frequency of 
assaultiveness and escapes there was excessive. 

To provide treatment within a secure Youth Authority setting, the Mar- 
shall Program was established in 1973 in the Southern Reception Center- 
Clinic in Norwalk. Jointly and in cooperation with Los Angeles County, 
this program served wards from that county who needed psychiatric treat- 
ment. In northern California, two counseling programs offering transac- 
tional analysis counseling, milieu therapy, and differential education, were 
started at Preston School in 1972, and at the Northern Reception Center- 
Clinic in 1974. 

With the 1977 Budget Change Proposal, these three units became Inten- 
sive Treatment Programs in 1979. 

The program objectives stated in the proposal were to: 

a. Provide prescriptive psychiatric diagnosis and treatment; 
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. Identify, develop, apply, and test specific treatment strate- 
gies; 

. Return the young person to the community better able to 
function; 

. Increase the effectiveness of other programs by removing the 
disruptive mentally disordered youths who were not able to 
benefit in those other programs; 

. Minimize the damaging effects of inappropriate correctional 
programs on emotionally disturbed delinquents; 

. Secure adequate management, control, and psychiatric care 
for pre-parolees who are emotionally disturbed when they 
return to the community. 

One of the Intensive Treatment Programs is Redwood Lodge at the 
Preston School of Industry. 

Redwood Lodge is a 35 bed, individual room facility. There are two 
security rooms which have television monitoring of high risk, crisis situa- 
tions. Staffing is funded to comply with Department of Health standards. 

The program is designed around these principles: 

a. An individualization of treatment which focuses on the per- 
sonal characteristics of the young man. Treatment builds on 
his assets and provides opportunities to learn skills to correct 
deficiencies identified by a multi-disciplinary evaluation. Re- 
sources are used for balanced growth of the specific person 
rather than to force him into any single mold or model. 


. Wellness. This concept goes beyond the relief of illness to 
the promotion of health, beyond problem solving to skill 
development, beyond only following rules to thinking for 
oneself. Whenever possible, prevention is preferred to cor- 
rection. Whenever the young man can learn to use problem- 
solving resources for himself here and in the community, we 
consider his self-control much more successful than his de- 
pendence upon others to control him. Wellness considers the 
dimensions of physical awareness, nutrition, stress control, 
and self-responsibility. 

. The climate of the Program encourages the development of 
personal responsibility (response—ability; the ability to re- 
spond and the responsibility for the consequences of ac- 
tions). A chain of events starts with the values that the 
individual holds, which lead to thoughts, which then become 
actions, resulting in consequences. Feelings while the action 
is being experienced and the effect of the consequences, are 
feedback which stimulate thoughts as the start of another 
cycle. Learning to act responsibly is aided by gaining the 
skills of perception, the search for alternatives, and the devel- 
opment of initiative and perserverance. 

In general, the staff of the program function as teachers of skills and 
assist the young man in his own learning process. Staff learn skills to carry 
out all of the following procedures: 


1. Accurate empathy: To understand what the young man’s 
experience is like from his point of view (insight). 
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2. Stimulating alternatives: To assist in the search for several 
options (analysis) . 

3. Motivating action: To encourage the use of a new skill in the 
problem setting (behavior modification) . 

Evaluation upon his arrival to the program is a multi-disciplinary assess- 
ment of the individual young man’s present situation. The following re- 
ports are prepared for a Program Planning Conference within about two 
weeks of his arrival. 

1. The young man states his own objectives; 

2. The social worker summarizes the social history interview 
given upon arrival to the unit, portraying the life context of 
the young man; 

3. The youth counselor describes behavior observed; 

4. The nurse reviews the medical history; 

5. The teacher reports the present assessment of the education- 
al and vocational status; 

6. The psychologist reports on data found from personality pro- 
files administered upon arrival on the unit; 

7. The psychiatrist evaluates the mental status. 

A Program Planning Conference convenes all of the above staff and the 
young man. The information presented is synthesized into lists of identi- 
fied problems along with the corresponding, desired outcomes and the 
resources needed. From these lists, a program plan is written for the 
young man to learn the skills necessary to reach the desired outcomes. The 
resource list and treatment plan include the identification of the specific 
staff responsible for each activity, the frequency scheduled per week, and 
the time estimated to complete the plan. A team decision is made whether 
or not to accept the young man in the program or to recommend another 
alternative. When accepted, the plan becomes a treatment contract 
signed by both the young man and staff. 

Every 30 days, a review case conference is held to document progress 
and behavioral observations. When any major change in the program plan 
is to be considered, the entire program planning staff reconvene with the 
young man to make that major decision. The treatment activities that are 
being developed for this group of young men are designed for them to 
learn various skills, in addition to individual counseling. The most fre- 
quently offered treatment resource activities are: 


Interpersonal Process Recall (IPR)—The use of video tape 
feedback to recall an experience more completely for rapid 
learning of self-awareness. 


Assertion Training—Learning skills to constructively state what 
is wanted as well as to handle demands or criticism without 
being offensive. 


Value Clarification—Review of personal identity, social and 
material values leading to personal goal setting. 


Transactional Analysis Group (TA)—Transactional Analysis 
work on life script and redecisions. 


Shyness Group—Skill training and practice of ways to contact 
other people and interact with self-confidence. 
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Relaxation—Stress reduction by progressive relaxation, breath- 
ing exercises, and biofeedback training to reduce body tension. 


Sex Education—Basic information on human sexuality. 


Behavior Shaping—The use of reinforcement for desired behav- 
ior to increase the frequency of occurrence. 


Bioenergetic Exercises—Exercises to safely drain off excess an- 
ger. 


Affirmations—A positive statement of desired goals. 


Physical Fitness—An individualized set of physical exercises 
and recreation. 


Drug and Alcohol Information Group—A discussion of basic 
information. 


Cognitive Restructuring—Learning several ways to think. 


Medication—Psychoactive medications to stabilize disorder of 
thought and mood (typically, less than 10% of the young men). 


Speech Therapy—Diagnostic and corrective treatment of 
speech difficulties by a consultant speech therapist. 


Remedial Education or Regular Academic Classes—Classes 
scheduled for over two-thirds of the young men. 


Vocational Training or Apprenticeship Assignments—Assign- 
ments to prepare the young men for employability. 


Re-Entry—Preparation for successful survival in the commu- 
nity or in another program. 


From this list of treatment resources, a sequence of skill training is 
individualized to fit the specific young man and his objectives. 


Methods to bring about change work well when there is: 


1. An objective diagnosis of specific behavior where change is 
desired. 

2. A negotiated, short-term specific therapy agreement. 

3. The client learns skills step-by-step to successfully employ 
the desired new behaviors. 

4, There is practice of these skills in the problem setting. 

5. The young man learns to do his own thinking and be respon- 
sible for the resulting actions and consequences. 


The average length of stay in treatment is only a few months. Comple- 
tion of treatment focuses on preparing the young man to function in the 
stressful environment of another Youth Authority facility or in the com- 
munity. 

The effect of such a complex and individualized program can be meas- 
ured only by multiple methods of monitoring. Even so, both the interven- 
tions and the data are only approximations of the experiences and 
structural change that take place in the individual. No one measure is 
reliable by itself. Yet, when several measures reflect similar patterns of 
change and behavior, we then have some confidence in our understanding 
of the person. 
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In the intensive treatment program, the following types of data are 
recorded: 


1. Daily behavioral observation ratings. 
2. Treatment tracking and the percentage of treatment activi- 
ties fulfilled. 
3. Therapy activity hours and hours spent in academic school 
or trade. 
. Time projections. 
. Psychological profiles upon entry and retest for patterns of 
change. 
. Disciplinary reports. 
. Staff reports for Program Planning Conferences, for thirty- 
day Case Conference review, and summary reports for Youth 
Authority Board appearance or upon exit from the Program. 


The two triads—the principles of individualization, wellness, and envi- 
ronmental climate; and accurate empathy, the search for alternatives and 
motivating action—are basic to the Redwood Intensive Treatment Pro- 
gram. Behavioral observations and retest profiles are reflecting progress 
being made by the young men toward the objectives planned. Follow-up 
in the community is essential to determine how long the improved skills 
will last and how well the young man is able to function in his community. 
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CALIFORNIA’S COUNTY JUSTICE SYSTEM 
SUBVENTION PROGRAM 


By JosEPH PHELAN 


Mr. Phelan is an administrator of the California Youth Authority’s Pre- 
vention and Community Corrections Branch, which administers the 
County Justice System Subvention Program 


The County Justice System Subvention Program was created in July 
1978 to encourage the use of local sentencing alternatives for lesser 
offenders and to help improve local justice system offender centered 
services. It is also intended for the reimbursement of state-mandated 
county costs for status offenders and certain other justice system 
expenses. The program replaced previous state subsidies for proba- 
tion supervision and the construction and maintenance of juvenile 
homes, ranches and camps. In Fiscal Year 1980-81, more than $63 
million will be available to participating counties. 


California has a tradition of state-county cost sharing for certain justice 
programs dating back as far as 1945. Based on a philosophy that crime is 
largely a local problem, and one best dealt with at the county level, the 


state has since then used several subventions to encourage counties to 
keep offenders “at home” and to work with them there rather than send- 
ing them to state operated institutions. 

In 1945, the Legislature established a subsidy to provide counties with 
$50 per bed per month for the maintenance and operation of juvenile 
homes, ranches and camps; this payment was increased to $95 in later 
years. In 1957, an additional subsidy was established; this provided up to 
$3,000 per bed unit to assist counties with the capital construction costs of 
camps for juveniles. This subvention was largely responsible for Califor- 
nia’s being one of the leading states in the country in terms of locally- 
operated residential programs for youthful offenders. 

Then, in 1966, the Legislature established the Probation Subsidy Pro- 
gram. This program provided counties up to $4,000 for each adult or 
juvenile whom counties did not commit to state institutions, below what 
had been the past commitment performances of those counties. Probation 
Subsidy proved to be the best known of California’s various subsidies and 
served as a forerunner for similar subsidies in other states. Overall it was 
responsible for some 45,000 individuals being diverted from state institu- 
tions; it also allowed county probation to provide intensive services to 
these and other probationers. 

Through time, however, these programs experienced a drop in effec- 
tiveness and a loss in local agency support, primarily due to the effects of 
inflation. The $95 camp maintenance-and-operation figure, which repre- 
sented 40 percent of the 1953 county costs, amounted to only 10 percent 
of costs by 1977; and, 10 years of inflation reduced the meaningfulness and 
utility of the probation subsidy funds. 
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Further erosion of the Department’s subvention program resulted from 
a recent trend in California’s state-county relationship. This trend is 
characterized by a delegation of decision making to local officials and a 
move away from the constraints of categorical funding. Also, law enforce- 
ment personnel and others argued that Probation Subsidy unduly en- 
couraged the retention of serious and dangerous offenders in the 
community. This was the background to the 1978 enactment of the County 
Justice System Subvention Program (CJSSP). 


County Justice System Subvention Program 


The County Justice System Subvention Program (CJSSP) became law 
in July, 1978, when Governor Brown signed Assembly Bill (AB) 90 and AB 
2091. This major program differs from the three previous subsidies in 
several ways: The CJSSP provides funds to the total justice system, not just 
to probation. It allows for maximum local discretion and control in the use 
of funds and provides a means by which state-mandated costs for certain 
status offender and other court expenses can be paid. It encourages the 
use of local sentencing alternatives for less serious offenders, until addi- 


tional bed space is developed at the state level. The program’s highlights 
are as follows: 


Legislative Intent. To protect society from crime and delinquency by: 
(a) assisting counties in maintaining and improving local criminal justice 
system; (b) encouraging greater selectivity in the kinds of juveniles and 
adult offenders retained in the community; (c) assisting counties in reduc- 
ing the number of offenders re-entering the local criminal justice system; 
(d) protecting and caring for children and youth who are in need of 
services as a result of truancy, running away, and being beyond the control 
of their parents; and (e) assisting counties in providing appropriate serv- 
ices and facilities for such children and youth. 


Repeals Certain Existing State Subsidy Programs. Repealed the Proba- 
tion Subsidy program and state subsidies for construction and mainte- 
nance of juvenile homes, ranches and camps. 


Establishes New County Funding Sources. County board of supervi- 


sors receive funds that may be spent for a variety of justice system pro- 
grams. 


Assumes Costs of Chapter 1071 of the Statutes of 1976 (AB 3121). 


Provides an ongoing mechanism to reimburse counties for AB 3121-relat- 
ed costs. 


Appropriates a Total of $63.3 Million. The amount available for Fiscal 
Year 1980-81 is $63.3 million. This amount represents a cost of living 
increase from the $55 million provided in Fiscal Year 1978-79 and the $58.5 
million for Fiscal Year 1979-80. 


Allows County Selection of Funding Formula. Counties choose to re- 
ceive either a per capita sum amount or the total amount of Fiscal Year 
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1977-78 subventions received for Probation Subsidy, for maintenance of 
juvenile homes, ranches and camps, as well as for costs related to AB 3121. 


Requires Counties to Maintain Commitment Level. Requires a county 
not to exceed its commitment limit to state adult prisons and Youth Au- 
thority institutions; the commitment limit is based on the county’s average 
commitment practice for the four years ending in 1976-77. 


Certain Types of Serious Offenders Will Not Be Charged Against a 
County. In calculating commitment limits, counties are not charged for 
sending offenders who committed the following offenses: murder, at- 
tempted murder, arson, certain categories of robbery, rape, attempted 
rape, kidnapping, assault with a deadly weapon, assault with chemicals, 
trainwrecking, and any offense for which probation or suspension of sen- 
tence is prohibited by law. 


Funds May Be Withheld or Require Repayment. When counties ex- 
ceed their commitment limit, and if their plan for correcting or avoiding 


violations of the Act’s provision is not approved, funds may be withheld 
or repayment required. 


Capital Construction Fund Limitation. Counties may encumber 
amounts for capital construction not to exceed 10 percent of the county’s 


subvention amount. 


Establishes a 16-Person County Justice System Advisory Group. The 
board of supervisors must establish an advisory group consisting of the 
chief probation officer; sheriff; presiding judge of the Superior Court; 
chairperson of the Juvenile Justice or Delinquency Prevention Commis- 
sion; district attorney; public defender; county superintendent of schools; 
county administrative officer; chief of police representing one city above 
the median population in the county and one chief below the median 
population range of cities in the county; representatives of private agen- 
cies, one which serves juvenile offenders and another that serves adult 
offenders; one public member who is neither employed by nor has ever 
been employed by a law enforcement agency; and one representative 
from each of three private community-based adult or juvenile assistance 


agencies involved in the prevention or treatment of delinquency or crimi- 
nal activity. 


County Justice System Advisory Group Functions. The advisory group 
assesses local needs, evaluate programs for meeting these needs, and is 
responsible for preparing and forwarding a recommended application for 
funding to the board of supervisors. 


Board of Supervisors Application Responsibility. The board of supervi- 
sors reviews and considers the County Justice System Advisory Group's 
recommendation in determining their allocation of the county's subven- 
tion. Application for funding must be approved by the board of supervisors 
prior to submission to the Department of the Youth Authority. 
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Program Categories For Which Subvention May Be Used. Funds may 
be used to establish programs that: 1) improve local justice system of- 
fender-centered services offered by probation departments, county and 
city law enforcement agencies, the courts, and public and private agen- 
cies; 2) establish and maintain public and private adult correctional pro- 
grams and facilities; 3) operate local crime and delinquency prevention 
programs, including establishing and maintaining youth service bureaus; 
4) provide public education and information regarding crime and delin- 
quency prevention; 5) operate non-secure facilities, sheltered care facili- 
ties, crisis resolution homes, counseling and education centers, and home 
supervision programs for juveniles; 6) establish and maintain juvenile 
homes, ranches, camps, forestry camps, schools, day care centers, and 
group homes for wards of the juvenile court; and 7) fund those services 
and programs required to implement the provisions of AB 3121, including, 
but not limited to, services and programs provided by the courts, district 
attorneys, public defenders, and probation officers. 


Funds May Not Be Used To Supplant Local Funds. County Justice 
System Subvention funds cannot be used to supplant local funds that 
would otherwise be expended in support of local criminal justice activities. 


Department of the Youth Authority Has Overall Responsibility For 
Administration. The Department of the Youth Authority prescribes the 
policies and procedures to be followed in administering the program, 
including application certification, program monitoring and evaluation, 
and methods of accounting for and certifying proper use of funds. Coun- 
ties may appeal decisions of the Youth Authority regarding allocations, 
programs, etc., to the Board of Corrections. 


Progress Reports and Program Evaluations. The Department of the 
Youth Authority submits annual reports to the Legislature regarding the 
progress and effectiveness of the program. In addition, the Department 
of the Youth Authority contracted with an independent public or private 
agency for an evaluation of the programs. The Legislature shall assess the 
impact of the effectiveness of the County Justice System Subvention Pro- 
gram by December 31, 1983. 


Implementation of the Program 


Though Governor Brown signed the legislation enacting the County 
Justice System Subvention Program July 18, 1978, the CJSSP program’s 
effective date was July 1, 1978. While the delay in signing obviously limited 
the amount of advance planning possible on the part of counties, the state 
fortunately had been actively preparing for this new program for several 
months on the possibility that the new program legislation would pass. 
Thus, the Youth Authority was still able to issue application guidelines to 
counties during July and to follow this with a series of 16 regional orienta- 
tion meetings by August 10th for some 500 local officials. These orienta- 
tions explained the many CJSSP policies and procedures, and gave local 
officials an opportunity to ask questions about the new program. Because 
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of this process, the confusion that normally surrounds the implementation 
of any new, major, complex program (let alone one that starts almost after 
the fact) was largely avoided. Instead, implementation of the CJSSP 
proved to be smooth, efficient, if not uneventful. 

This is not to say that the implementation of AB 90 and AB 2091 was 
without controversy—then or, for that matter, now. Indeed, some coun- 
ties expressed concern and dissatisfaction with the following aspects of AB 
90: 1) the need for carryover of funds from one year to the next, without 
having them revert to the state; 2) uncertainty over how much money 
might have to be repaid by a county that exceeded its commitment limit; 
3) uncertainty over the level of funding; 4) claimed inequities in commit- 
ment limits from one county to another; 5) lack of required local program 
evaluation; 6) the need to expand the list of serious offenses not changed 
against the county’s commitment limit; and, 7) the impact of plea bargain- 
ing upon cases excludable under the CJSSP. 

In a sense, the preceding concerns identify two areas that have proven 
to be the major impediments to the orderly implementation of the CJSSP: 
funding level uncertainties, and the calculation of commitment limits. 
Both issues stem directly from provisions of the enabling legislation. 

Uncertainties over funding levels have occurred partly because the 
Youth Authority is required to use the Department of Finance’s popula- 
tion estimate for July 1 as a basis for determining the per capita amount 
to which counties are entitled. This estimate, however, is not available 
until midway through the program year, and thus requires a mid-year 
adjustment in funding levels for the counties. More significantly, the law 
prescribes that a portion of the funds which are appropriated to the De- 
partment for the CJSSP shall be equal to the total statewide county costs 
associated with AB 3121. As a result, the amount available to the Depart- 
ment for this program cannot be determined until the AB 3121 amount 
is established, and major delays have been encountered in this determina- 
tion which is made by the Board of Control. 

Because of these delays, the CJSSP will be in the third year of operation 
before either the Department or the counties can determine what funds 
are available for the program’s first year. This means that some counties 
are faced with the prospect of losing funds for not using them when, in 
some cases, they may not have even known that they were entitled to 
them. Program planning is awkward as funds must be allocated through 
an application in April—a date which precedes the funding year—even 
though the county’s entitlement, will not be known until the following 
December or January, when the funding year is half over. This makes local 
decision making about the use of funds most difficult. 

The law also requires that a county must not exceed its commitment 
rate if it is to receive funds under the program. The notion of a commit- 
ment rate, of course, has its precedence in the old Probation Subsidy 
Program. During the 12 years of that program, counties were measured 
by the average past commitment performance of both juveniles and adults 
over either a five-year period beginning in 1959 and continuing to 1963 or 
by the two years 1962 and 1963, whichever commitment rate was higher. 
The five-year rate was known as the base commitment rate, and all reduc- 
tions in commitments were measured against this benchmark. The 
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amount of subsidy was then determined by the degree of reduction in 
commitments from the county’s established commitment rate. 

The performance-factor concept was carried over, but in modified form, 
into the County Justice System Subvention Program. This was because of 
objections raised by counties, the citizenry, and law enforcement—objec- 
tions to the effect that such a requirement encouraged the retention of 
serious offenders at the community level. Instead, the CJSSP requires that 
each participating county not exceed its commitment limit. It does not 
require that its rate be reduced. 

Each county’s commitment limit is based on the commitment practices 
of the county during the four-year period ending 1976-77. Commitment 
rates per 100,000 population range from a low of 19.3 to a high of 100; the 
statewide average commitment rate is 41.5. The wide variation in commit- 
ment rates has been a continuing concern, especially for counties with low 
commitment rates such as Orange (19.8), Humboldt (21.7) and San Mateo 
(26.3). Some counties contend that the low rates are not equitable when 
compared with other counties, and that the 14 counties with rates of 30 
or less are being “penalized” because they committed fewer cases in past 
years than many other counties. This argument has merit. As a result, the 
equity of commitment rates as presently calculated has been and will 
continue to be an area of discussion and proposed legislation. 

Nevertheless, the performance-factor requirement for counties is con- 
sistent with the primary purpose of the program—that of maintaining and 
improving local criminal justice systems by encouraging greater selectiv- 
ity in the kinds of juvenile and adult offenders retained in the community. 
This goal attempts to encourage the development of local sentencing 
alternatives for less serious offenders, in lieu of utilizing already over- 
crowded state institutions. Even with the present provision that a county 
may send serious offenders to state institutions without having them be 
“charged” against its commitment limit, dissatisfaction in this area will 
undoubtedly continue. 

Stated somewhat differently, the County Justice System Subvention 
Program in theory would not be a difficult program to implement: To 
participate, counties must 1) appoint a 16-person County Justice System 
Advisory Group, 2) not exceed their limit of adults and juveniles commit- 
ted to state institutions, and 3) utilize one of two methods for determining 
the amount of funds to which they are entitled. The Department of the 
Youth Authority is responsible for administering the program and is annu- 
ally appropriated a fixed amount of funds. These funds are allocated to 
participating counties, usually on a per capita basis. Exactly how the funds 
are used is largely a matter of local discretion; more specifically, it is 
determined by each county’s Board of Supervisors—a group which, in 
turn, accepts advice concerning funding priorities from the County Justice 
System Advisory Group. However, the county’s intended use of funds 
must fall within the seven broad program categories that are specified in 
the enabling legislation. They must also be adequately described in an 
application for funds—submitted to the Youth Authority each April 15— 
for the following fiscal year. The Department reviews these applications 
to ensure that use of funds meets the intent of the seven program catego- 
ries. If this requirement is met, the Department authorizes quarterly 
payments of funds to the counties. 
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In practice, however, the Program’s implementation has not been that 
simple. The funding level uncertainties have made adequate administra- 
tion at both the state and local levels most difficult, and the task of main- 
taining commitment limits has caused considerable concern to many 
counties. Recognizing these and other difficulties, the Department’s Pre- 
vention and Community Corrections Branch undertook an indepth study 
of the CJSSP to identify ways in which the program could be simplified 
and improved. The study was completed in February, 1980, and is now 
serving as a basis for recommended legislative changes that would remove 


the uncertainties around funding levels and also provide greater equity 
with respect to commitment rates. 


The 1978-79 Program Experience 


It is easy to forget how relatively new this program is, especially for 
those so closely involved in the administration of the CJSSP. But as this is 
written, only one full year of program experience can be discussed. The 
following, then, is mainly a recounting of the program’s first year experi- 
ence; it also contains some present comparisons relative to our initial 
information about Fiscal Year 1979-80. 

County Funding Entitlements and Use of Funds. Because the total 
statewide AB 3121-related costs are not yet able to be determined by the 
Board of Control, it is, therefore, not possible for the Department—even 
at this late date—to notify counties of the exact amount of their entitle- 
ment. The amount requested by participating counties during Fiscal Year 
1978-79, however, totaled $53,708,385. This amount is somewhat less than 
the total amount, $54,688,075, thought to be available; and it reflects some 
of the earlier-mentioned uncertainties concerning funding levels. 

The estimated per capita amount that a county will receive for Fiscal 
Year 1978-79 is $2.33. The state’s counties with the smallest population 
were entitled to approximately $46,000 each, while the entitlements of 
larger counties were substantially greater. For example, the entitlement 
for Santa Clara County was $2.8 million, Orange County $4.3 million, San 
Francisco $1.5 million, Sacramento $1.2 million and Los Angeles $16.6 
million. It is estimated that counties will receive a per capita amount of 
$2.43 million for Fiscal Year 1979-80. 

As indicated, the decisions made at the county level for allocation and 
expenditure of funds for the program’s first year were necessarily com- 
pacted into a very short time period, mainly because of the late signing 
of AB 90. Many counties had already prepared their budgets based upon 
previous subsidy programs; and public participation in the decision-mak- 
ing process was often minimal because of the time constraints. Proposition 
13 also impacted upon local funding decisions, with many County Justice 
System Subvention Program dollars used to replace other dollars that had 
been lost to the counties. It should not be surprising to learn, therefore, 
that for this first year the bulk of funds usually went into existing programs 
and services for juveniles. The majority of funds were spent to meet costs 
of previous probation subsidy programs, AB 3121 reimbursable services, 
and ranches, camps and school programs. Most funds were spent on direct 
services rather than on coordination or planning. Of the funds allocated 
to county agencies, the majority were allocated to probation departments. 
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Decisions for the allocation of funds for the second year were made in 
a less hurried fashion. There was an opportunity for more public participa- 
tion, the counties were more aware of the program’s policies and proce- 
dures, and the impact of the Jarvis-Gann Initiative, (Proposition 13) was 
now more clear—and of less significance than perhaps anticipated be- 
cause of state bailout funds. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to note 
that only a small shift occurred in funding allocations during the second 
year. This shift can be seen by examining the variations between funding 
allocations within the seven program categories from Fiscal Year 1978-79 
to Fiscal Year 1979-80, as summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


USE OF FUNDS IN CJSSP PROGRAM 
PERCENTAGE FOR EACH CATEGORY 


3 Total 
1 2 Crime & 4 5 6 All 
Type of Offender- Adult Cor- Delinquency Public Non-Secure Juvenile Cate- 
Program Centered _rectional Prevention Education Facilities Camps gories 
Funding 
Year 
1978-79.... 35.6 5.1 10.1 0.4 1.9 10.6 36.3 100.0 
1979-80... 36.6 5.3 11.6 0.2 2.1 8.1 36.1 100.0 


*Preliminary Figures 


The same pattern of relatively smail shifts in the allocation of dollars 
from the first to the second year of the program is also observable in Table 
2. This table shows the use of funds that were received by different ele- 
ments of the local justice system. 


TABLE 2 
USE OF FUNDS BY CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM ELEMENTS 


Justice System Final 


Preliminary 
Element 


1979-80 
Probation 60.4 
District Attorney ‘ 13.9 
Private Agencies : 13.6 
Public Defender 2.8 
Sheriffs ; 2.4 

1.7 
Criminal Justice Planning : 0.5 
City (Usually Police) ; 1.8 
County Adm. Office : 0.8 
County Clerk Y 0.3 
Adv. Groups/Others ‘ 1.8 


From the above, it appees the most significant—and largest percentage 


—shift occurred in the funds received by private agencies. Their share of 
funds increased from $4,153,607 or 7.7% in Fiscal Year 1978-79 to $7,982,- 
730 or 13.6% in Fiscal Year 1979-80. It is also evident a large majority of 
funds are allocated to county level agencies. In Fiscal Year 1978-79, county 
ae such as probation, courts, district attorneys, etc., received a total 
of $48,885,463, or 90% of available funds. During the present year they are 
receiving $49,409,741 or 84.5% of available funds. 


Three other observations can be made concerning the use of CJSSP 


funds: 1) Less than one percent of program dollars have been requested 
for local administrative costs. The amount in Fiscal Year 1978-79 was 
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$402,933; Fiscal Year 1979-80 it was $473,587. 2) During Fiscal Year 1978-79 
only, $1,239,715 or 2.5% was encumbered for the capital construction costs. 
This amount dropped to $780,113 or 1.8% for Fiscal Year 1979-80. 3) 
Finally, the percentage of funds requested to meet the necessary costs of 
the County Justice System Advisory groups was $103,327 or 0.2% in Fiscal 
Year 1978-79. In Fiscal Year 1979-80, the cost was $219,313 or 0.4%. 


Increased Commitments to State Institutions. During Fiscal Year 1978 
-79, 13,539 juvenile and adult offenders were committed for the first time 
to state correctional facilities. Of these, 30% or 4,069 were excluded or not 
charged against counties’ commitment limits. There were, therefore, 9,470 
“chargeable” first commitments to state institutions. This meant that 255 
more individuals were sent to state institutions than the-total statewide 
commitment limit allowed. An excess of 908 cases were committed to the 
California Department of Corrections while 653 fewer cases than expect- 
ed were committed to the Youth Authority. 

Examined another way, during Fiscal Year 1978-79, 21 counties exceed- 
ed their commitment limits. Together, these counties committed 878 
more individuals to state institutions than their commitment limits al- 
lowed. However, due to the reduced number of commitments from the 
35 remaining participating counties, the net result was an overage of 255 
individuals. Ordinarily, a county which exceeds its commitment limit 
would be required to either repay or have withheld a portion of its entitle- 
ment which is roughly proportionate to the degree to which it exceeded 
its limit. However, no repayment or withholding of funds was required of 
the 21 counties that exceed their commitment limits during Fiscal Year 
1978-79. This was either in recognition of the delays in the startup of the 
CJSSP program or because of unusual circumstances that occurred within 
a number of counties. 

Had repayment been required of all 21 counties, a total of $4,391,479—or 
some 8% of the $55 million—in available subvention funds would have 
been returned. Of that amount over one-half would have been returned 
by three counties, (Orange, $2,117,788; Alameda, $568,112; and San Fran- 
cisco, $401,798). In other words, despite the considerable concern which 
continues to be expressed by some counties, it appears that the penalties 
for violations of commitment rates which might have been imposed dur- 
ing Fiscal Year 1978-79 would have primarily affected only three counties. 


Nor does it appear that any counties would have been forced to drop out 
of the program. 


The Program’s Future 


Two basic areas of uncertainty or disagreement require resolution in the 
immediate future. Even though the implementation of the County Justice 
System Subvention Program has been without major problem, the issues 
associated with funding level uncertainties and commitment limits must 
be resolved promptly. This seems clear even though the program appears 
to be operating smoothly with all but one of the California's fifty-eight 
counties now participating in the program and receiving funds with only 
a minimum of delay and red tape. Obviously, both the state and counties 
will benefit when the exact amount of funds available to the Department 
of the Youth Authority, and, in turn, to the participating counties, is 
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known. Problems relating to uncertain funding levels—for instance, the 
allocation and use of an uncertain amount of funds and the carryover of 
unused funds—will essentially resolve themselves. 

Finding a point of mutual benefit for both the state and counties around 
the area of commitment limits, however, will be much more difficult. 
When one recognizes that the CJSSP subvention was partly established to 
encourage the expanded use of local sentencing alternatives to reduce the 
pressure on the state’s already overcrowded correctional institutions, it 
follows that it may not be in the state’s immediate best interest to allow 
the number of individuals committed under this program to increase at 
the present time. 

A third factor critical to the continuation of the program relates to the 
need for timely and comprehensive information. The Legislature, in de- 
signing the CJSSP, expressed a concern that this program must meet its 
stated purposes if it is to be continued. With that in mind, the Youth 
Authority was required to contract with an independent evaluator to 
provide the Legislature with needed feedback on the program’s impact. 
The Legislature wanted to know “what works’? As a result, the Youth 
Authority selected Arthur D. Little, Inc., on a competitive basis to conduct 
a 42-month evaluation. The overall report to the Department is due June 
30, 1982. 

Information developed as a result of this contract is now being used to 
aid the Youth Authority in the administration of this program. When the 
private contractor submits its overall report in June 30, 1982, however, that 
information will be used to determine if the County Justice System Sub- 
vention Program will be continued beyond July 1, 1983. 


Summary 


Looking back at the last two years, it appears that the County Justice 
System Subvention Program has been implemented substantially as it was 
designed by the Legislature. Nevertheless, it has not and probably will not 
achieve all that was originally intended. There are several reasons for this 
besides the significant loss of tax revenues experienced in connection with 
Proposition 13, at the time of the program’s creation. For one thing, the 
continuing shift in public opinion and public policy to more repressive 
approaches and to a greater use of incarceration as the public’s fear and 
anger over crime continues to grow, makes it more difficult for local 
officials to work with lesser offenders at the community level, and for 
them to invest limited funds in prevention programs. In addition, the 
amount of funds available to counties under the CJSSP is relatively insig- 
nificant when viewed in relation to the overall local criminal justice 
budget. Perhaps there are just not enough dollars to make a major differ- 
ence. 

On the other hand, the CJSSP program has demonstrated, in my opin- 
ion, that a cost-sharing program can be operated to the mutual benefit of 
the state and counties. This program has made important dollars available 
for local jurisdictions to use where those jurisdictions believe they are most 
needed. It has caused representatives of various elements of the criminal 
justice and delinquency and crime prevention systems to better coordi- 
nate fragmented programs through the mutual examination of common 
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problems and resources. At the same time, the CJSSP has helped hold 
steady the number of offenders sent to state institutions for lesser criminal 
offenses. Finally, in a number of counties, innovative services have been 
purchased for local offenders from various private agencies. 

Someone recently pointed out that “The future is not what it used to 
be.” This is undoubtedly true especially for the County Justice System 
Subvention Program. But whatever the future, there is clearly a need in 
California for a program of this nature—one that encourages the use of 
local sentencing options for lesser offenders, as an alternative to the use 
of state operated institutions. 
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PAROLE IN TRANSITION 


By Roy BisHor 


Mr. Bishop is assistant to the administrator of Parole Region II, cover- 
ing California’s northern inland counties 


The final test of the California Youth Authority’s program for 
young offenders comes during parole—the period of return to the 
community from incarceration. To gain the most from available re- 
sources and services, the parole branch recently was reorganized as 
a result of a careful study of needs and ways to meet them. 


Visions are not just for visionaries. Nor are they the sole domain of those 
who in some drug induced stupor conjure up a fanciful world in which to 
retreat from reality. Visions are what cause adventurers to launch their 
ships into the vastness of space or toward dimly imagined shores. Visions 
are those things which cause two people to discover one another and to 
dream precious dreams of a shared life. Without those special visions, 
those of real people who care and share the human experience together, 
there is little that can be done to meet the challenges which life imposes 
all around us. There is even little we can do to harness the fairly random 
energies which well up within ourselves! 

For a society or its institutions to be viable, its leaders must have visions 
to guide it. When Pearl S. West was appointed director of the California 
Youth Authority, she brought such a vision with her—a vision of commu- 
nity involvement in the correctional processes of the Department. That 
vision was nurtured through her background of community service 
through voluntary action and was tempered by her more recent experi- 
ence serving on the Youth Authority Board. As a Board member, she was 
responsible for making decisions which placed court adjudicated youthful 
offenders in various state run institutional and parole programs. From the 
vantage point of a Board member, she had the unique opportunity to visit 
all of the department’s institutions and many of their parole programs, 
formed impressions of their effectiveness and developed some concepts 
of changes, visions if you will, required by the times. When she became 
director, her first major decision affecting the organization of the depart- 
ment was to strengthen the parole program. Parole and institutional serv- 
ices had previously been under one administrator. Having its own deputy 
director, the Parole Branch was able to participate in the highest levels of 
the department’s decision making bodies and become an effective advo- 


cate for community-based services to the over 7,700 Youth Authority 
wards then on parole. 


The Problems Requiring Change 


Formidable problems faced the new Parole deputy director, veteran 
administrator Ruth Kranovich. The public’s vision of its correctional insti- 
tutions had been sharply jarred by the Attica prison strike and riot in New 
York state. The question of who was actually running prisons and what was 
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really being accomplished by them and by parole programs had become 
a matter of active public discussion. New case law, beginning with the 
Morrisey vs. Brewer decision in 1972, saw the imposition of a complex 
series of due process requirements on correctional programs, limiting long 
stan. ‘ag procedures and practices which were for the first time being 
ruled unconstitutional. The state legislature initiated changes as well: sta- 
tus offenders were removed from Youth Authority jurisdiction; the De- 
partment’s power over both adult and juvenile court cases were restricted. 
The nature of the Youth Authority population began to change. It became 
older, almost exclusively male and had a disproportionate number of eth- 
nic minorities. Commitment offenses reflected a higher and significant 
percentage of youth being made wards of the court and committed to the 
California Youth Authority for assaultive behavior. A taxpayers’ revolt in 
California threatened the department’s programs on several fronts. In 
1977, the California Probation, Parole and Correctional Association, the 
largest such professional group in the state, appointed a special committee 
to examine the role and the future of the California Youth Authority. One 
of its concerns was whether the Youth Authority should continue to pro- 
vide parole supervision for youth released from the state institutions or 
whether supervision should revert to the 58 counties. At the same time, 
major elements of the parole program had been proposed for zero based 
budgeting by the state’s control agencies, the Department of Finance and 
the Legislative Analyst. 

It must have seemed to the new Parole Administrator and her staff that 
there was no secure base or common understanding on which to build and 
maintain a viable parole program. Just as California geographically sits 
astride massive faults in the earth’s crust which are subject to fracturing 
and causing unpredictable disasters, the correctional world was being 
pushed and tugged almost indiscriminately, and the results of such pres- 
sure were potentially catastrophic to the Youth Authority’s programs and 
to the youth committed to it. The vision of a correctional system with an 
effective community based parole program served as a guiding principle 
for the department in response to its unstable world. The Parole Branch 
undertook a self-assessment which was to be not merely an intellectual 
exercise but a serious critique of its mandated functions which could bear 
the closest scrutiny and help it adjust to the rapidly changing world. 


What Was: The Inherited Programs 


The Youth Authority’s parole programs were, if anything, eclectic and 
multi-disciplined. They evolved at various times, meeting the needs per- 
ceived at the moment with the resources at hand. As the assessment 
began, the Parole Branch consisted of an interstate unit, responsible for 
transporting and arranging mutual supervision of cases among the various 
states; five Community Parole Centers, with reduced caseloads and spe- 
cialists in educational and group activities; two state operated residential 
programs (SPACE in Los Angeles and Park Centre in San Diego); a 
special project in the San Francisco Bay area which involved reduced 
caseloads and increased staffing levels; and a number of regular parole 
units without specialized staff, responsible for providing care and supervi- 
sion to by far the largest number of parolees. In addition, the Branch was 
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involved in several federally-funded programs: The Gang Violence Re- 
duction Project in East Los Angeles, an effort to reduce conflicts among 
gangs; the Citizen’s Initiative Project, designed to enlist volunteers into 
the Youth Authority programs in selected Northern California communi- 
ties; the Volunteers In Parole Program, sponsored by the State Bar in 
California with young lawyers as participants in four major counties and 
the Tri-County Project, intended to explore the feasibility of contracting 


and participating in community residential treatment services with pri- 
vate corporations. 


The Reassessment and Plan 


The Branch Cabinet, consisting of the deputy director, her chief deputy 
and four regional administrators, orchestrated the assessment of parole, 
utilizing regional and unit staff, supplemented by technical assistance 
from other branches of the department as appropriate. The Cabinet de- 
veloped a branch goal: “to protect the public from further criminal activ- 
ity by Youth Authority wards, and to increase the likelihood of their 
successful reintegration into the community by providing for the effective 
and equitable control of parolees through enforcement of conditions of 
parole, planned supervision, intervention and supportive reentry serv- 
ices.” Four major program goals were identified and defined as: Commu- 
nity Assessment, Reentry Services, Case Management Services and 
Corrective Action. Four task groups, made up primarily of field staff, were 
formed and charged with the development of parole programs to accom- 
plish the goals set by the Cabinet. These task groups fleshea out the major 
goals, finishing their work in May of 1977. 

Community assessment was to require parole staff to conduct an investi- 
gation at the time a commitment to the Youth Authority was made by the 
courts. Family members were to be contacted, consultations held with 
local probation staff, police departments, school officials, and other signifi- 
cant parties to gather information regarding each case and suggestions as 
to an appropriate institutional or parole programs. 

Re-entry services were to begin during the last stages of an institutional 
stay and continue for the initial parole period, up to 90 days. Placement 
plans were to be developed with the assistance of local agencies to assure 
suitable care and supervision. Normally, the plan would emphasize a 
school or work program, but it could include counseling for substance 
abuse victims or other specialized services. 

Case Management would provide a level of supervision less than the 
re-entry phase to assist each parolee to persevere in the parole plan. 
Progress would be monitored until successful re-integration into the com- 
munity was accomplished and non-delinquent behavior was maintained 
long enough to merit an honorable discharge from parole or until Youth 
Authority jurisdiction ended. 

Corrective Action included those actions in which staff must be in- 
volved (searches, arrests, violation reports, hearings, etc.) to intervene in 
alleged misbehavior by parolees. Corrective action was to assist in deter- 
mining the facts of each alleged misbehavior and develop plans for either 
a new parole or institutional program. 
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A Parole Workload System which had been tested in 1970-71 by the 
California Youth Authority, using LEAA funds, served as a model for a 
statewide workload system which was developed and applied to the pro- 
gram descriptions. The Increased Parole Effectiveness Program, institut- 
ed in 1971, also provided background data on which to build a new 
approach to parole services. Mandated services provided the focus around 
which the Branch wove a conceptual web of interrelated factors: staffing 
levels, duties, time frames for tasks, training, etc. It was soon discovered 
that the optimum reorganization plan would have required a substantial 
budget supplement which was not forthcoming. Strong linkage between 
parole and institutional staff throughout a ward’s program would have 
been the main characteristic of the optimum plan. The Executive and 
Legislative branches of state government did, after in-depth negotiations, 
support the concept of restructing parole services along a workload model 
using the Branch’s available resources. Decisions about zero-basing the 
various parole programs were to be deferred. To implement reorganiza- 


tion, the proposed workload standards had to be modified and existing 
staff redirected. 


New Structures For A New Program 


The parole program which has finally emerged is one which now con- 
sists of the two residential treatment units, (SPACE and Park Centre), the 
Interstate Unit and twenty-nine (29) field parole units. Typically, each 
field unit serves a discreet geographical area and averages 230 cases per 
unit. The plan required the closing of some units and the relocation of 
others. A standard and generally higher level of parole supervision and 
care is now being provided by all the field parole units in the state. Besides 
restructuring the ways in which the major part of Parole Services are 
administered and defining the goals for the first time in clear and concise 
language, case service performance standards have been established and 
a monitoring process has been set up to evaluate the effectiveness of staff 
in meeting the standards. 

Naturally, with such a drastic redirection of parole functions at the unit 
level, there were some changes made in the administrative structure of 
the Branch. Each parole region’s staff developed an organizational system 
to assure the achievement of the Branch’s goal within its specific geo- 
graphical area. In Los Angeles, for example, where four Community Pa- 
role Centers had been located in the past, the Center’s staff were largely 
converted into case management units which were allied with a re-entry 
unit to serve the entire central city area. The same strategy, but involving 
fewer units, was duplicated in San Diego, San Francisco, and Oakland. 
Administrative staff were placed in San Diego and Los Angeles to super- 
vise these inter-related units. The relocation of case carrying staff and 
training in the new procedures was completed during 1978. Since then, 
monitoring and evaluation has been underway, continuously. 

It is anticipated that the reorganization model which has been devel- 
oped will need some adjustments, in the workload estimates assigned for 
specific tasks, for instance. Serious thought is also being given to develop- 
ing a classification system for parolees placed in the case management 
level of supervision so that additional staff attention can be provided on 
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a planned basis for those youths who are undergoing crises at a later stage 
in their parole program. As this “fine tuning” takes place, the work goes 
on, and the control agencies wait in the wings, ready to judge next year 
whether our efforts will receive their continued support. 

The federally-funded programs have not been exempt from the 
Branches critique. The Citizen’s Initiative Project and the Volunteers In 
Parole Program involved around 800 community people with youth in the 
various parole units in 1978. Citizen’s Initiative Project is now finishing up 
its four-year grant and preparing a final report. Volunteers in Parole, now 
partially state funded, is expanding to include the bar associations in San 
Francisco as well as those in Sacramento, San Diego, Los Angeles and 
Santa Clara. The Gang Violence Reduction Project, which does not direct- 
ly serve parolees, saw a reduction in the homocide rates in its target area 
of the barrios of East Los Angeles and is being proposed for joint/local 
funding. The Tri-County project underwent several setbacks, including 
site relocation, program re-design, and low intake which led to high ad- 
ministrative costs and was canceled. The Department is relying, instead, 
on its long standing practice of having parole staff locate and purchase 
needed placement services from available local resources. In the mean- 
time, the Departmentally-run SPACE and Park Centre Programs provide 
some opportunity for a more structured placement setting, if needed. This 
mix of citizen participation, innovative state and federal programs, and 
local governmental support for demonstration projects has not always 
been trouble-free. But it does provide for a needed dialogue and new 


perspectives which test what is possible and desirable from a public policy 
point of view. 


The Payoff of Change 


Parole reorganization has provided for increased staff contacts with and 
supervision of the paroled wards. Staff must have time to be able to assist 
their cases in remaining non-delinquent and identify those who are either 
returning to delinquent activities or significantly violating the conditions 
of their parole. An effective parole staff enables the Youth Authority to 
honorably discharge those youth who are doing well, and to devise new 
strategies for effecting positive changes in behavior for those needing 
further supervision. Such flexibility, coupled with the involvement of con- 
cerned citizens, provides the parolee with some inducement to remain 
free from further trouble and makes the community a safer place in which 
to live. There is already some preliminary evidence that fewer parolees 
are failing on parole and being returned to an institutional program. It 
remains to be seen whether this becomes a trend and to what extent, if 
any, it may be the result of the parole reorganization. 

With administrative integrity of the Parole Branch, it has been possible 
to provide community-based correctional staff broader recognition within 
the department. Although the Parole Branch’s primary efforts have been 
devoted to its reorganization, major program efforts have also taken place 
and include participation in a vocational assessment survey, performed by 
Carvell Associates, of the department’s institutional vocational programs; 
and in-depth program review of the out-of-home placement services of- 
ferred by the Parole Branch; initiation of a Success on Parole Study, in- 
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tended to determine what factors lead to success and whether they might 
be subject to reinforcement; an evaluation of safety-related issues of con- 
cern to staff, including the possible use of weapons, standards for parole 
agents’ cars, training in crisis intervention and other related matters; de- 
velopment of substance abuse programs for parolees and successful 
negotiations for purchasing psychiatric services for parolees in the com- 
munity. A manual, outlining policies and procedures, has been developed. 
Branch staff have assisted in formulating the department's regulations and 
conducting public hearings on them in compliance with an Administrative 
Procedures Act. Time and attention have also been required to prepare 
staff for collective bargaining, a new development in California state gov- 
ernment. 

It appears as if the vision of an effective program of community-based 
services to Youth Authority wards is bearing some fruit. The California 
Probation, Parole and Correctional Association completed its report on 
the Youth Authority in 1978, and supported the concept of a state youth 
corrections agency providing both institutional and parole services to 
those under its care. It seems clear to most everyone now that a statewide 
parole system for Youth Authority wards is preferrable to a system frag- 
mented by the concerns and priorities of the various counties. CPPCA also 
favorably noted the possible benefits to public safety resulting from an 
emphasis on re-entry services and the monitoring of performance stand- 
ards. The legislative and executive branches of government have respond- 
ed to the department’s efforts to strengthen its parole programs, and have 
maintained a level of funding to make it possible. When the control agen- 
cies begin their evaluation of the parole reorganization program, they will 
be able to deal with an experienced management team, thoroughly knowl- 
edgeable about community based programs and able to provide meaning- 


ful and timely response to questions which may arise about the future of 
the programs. 


What Does the Future Hold? 

Parole cannot expect to be immune from further changes. The issues of 
public policy and the role of corrections in society is still in the forefront 
of the news, fueled by such horrors as the prison massacres in New Mexico. 
The earth under us may shift again when some of those complex commu- 
nity forces feel the need to express themselves. Taxpayers’ revolts which 
limit the power of the state to fund its various programs may cause further 
reevaluation. However, the Parole Branch is more able now to respond to 
the future. The vision of providing effective community-based programs 
as an integral part of the department’s service to its youth and to the 
public is closer to being a reality. We are committed, as a matter of 
principle and basic convictions about human worth, to the notion of 
rehabilitation and re-integration of the youthful offender into the commu- 
nity. That model may move us all closer to the day when a newer vision, 
a better vision, takes its place: that of a society with equal opportunities, 


basic fairness and mutual concern, free of delinquency and all its manife- 
stations. 
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PARTICIPATORY MANAGEMENT: A STYLE 
FOR MANAGING CORRECTIONAL 
FACILITIES 


By MicHaeEt L. GREER 
Mr. Greer is a treatment team supervisor at the O. H. Close School 


For some years, a program has been in effect at the California 
Youth Authority’s O. H. Close School providing for wards and staff 
to participate in the responsibility of managing living units. Enabling 
wards to take part in the management decisions gives them a stake 
in keeping programs moving in a positive direction. 


For years, correctional professionals have been perplexed with the 
problems of managing an institution. Perplexing indeed are issues such as 
inmate assaults on inmates and staff, tense moments in residence units, 
low inmate and staff morale and a lack of basic trust of all within a correc- 


tional system. The O. H. Close School recognized these issues, developed 
a plan of action and did something to reduce their negative impact. 


A participative management system was developed at that institution, 
which was technically labeled, An Integrated Correctional Management 
and Justice System; A Project in Participative Management in Youth Cor- 
rections.' Participatory Management is a system by which staff and in- 
mates share certain responsibilities in the management of autonomous 
living units, and management and line staff work together to make, and 
implement, decisions. 

O. H. Close School is located near Stockton. It is a California Youth 
Authority facility for younger male wards and has a budgeted population 
of 355. Staff members number approximately 156. The facility operates 
with eight autonomous treatment teams composed of treatment, security 
and academic staff. 


Goals 

_ The basic assumption in the participative management system at O. H. 
Close was that wards and staff would (1) Be enabled to become better 
decision makers as they learned self-management practices and problem 
solving skills; (2) Enhance their power to influence their environment; 
and, (3) Develop a sense of affiliation through participation in the control 
of their own destiny, at least in respect to their treatment units. These 
goals could be reached by moving decision-making downward in the orga- 
nization toward self-control in regulation and toward shared assumptions 
of responsibility among students and staff.* The institution expected that 


' Acknowledgements are extended to David Daniels, the prinicpal trainer, to Dale Miller, co-trainer, to John Riggs, the 
Superintendent who developed the project, and to Al Wharton, the O. H. Close Training Officer. A special acknowledge- 
ment to Louis “Bud” Baber, Superintendent, for his continued willingness to support the project's impact. 


* Daniels, David N., M.D., An Integrated Correctional Management and Justice System: A Project in Participative Manage- 
ment in Youth Corrections, (Palo Alto, California: E.S.L., Inc., April 1976), p. 1 
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staff and wards would be more satisfied with their programs, would like 
the other students or wards in the program more, experience less personal 
tension and nervousness, feel more self-confident and demonstrate per- 
sonal abilities more frequently. There was a need to provide more prepa- 
ration for community living (Parole), to feel important and contribute to 
the program, feel safe and secure within the institution and experience 
fair treatment by staff and wards alike. 


Method 


The project was started in the spring of 1973 at the O. H. Close School. 
David N. Daniels, M.D., was the project manager along with Dale Miller 
of Syntex Corporation. Each of the eight treatment teams, and the super- 
intendent’s executive officer group, was administered a series of pre- 
questionnaires as they entered their perspective training phases. The 
questionnaires were designed to determine the level of functioning of 
staff, wards and the residence unit in general. From there, baseline data 
was gathered and used as a starting point for each group. 

Each team received five staggered days of intense training with set time 
periods in which to implement program changes. A sixth day was included 
for follow up. The workshops started with feedback of initial assessment 
results, decision-making skills development, principles of problem solving 
and task group formation. On the second day, teams were taught princi- 
ples of participative management, management skills and leadership de- 
velopment and team problem solving by actual task group work. The 
consultants discussed principles of effective teams, team building and 
problem solving task work. On the fifth day, considerable time was allocat- 
ed to legal consultation and technical assistance around the formation of 
a viable ward grievance system. The last workshop concentrated on post- 
assessment feedback, review of task group action plans (developed by the 
entire living unit/team) and areas for further development. The order of 
activities varied with each team depending on its individual needs. 

Security, some specialty teachers and clerical personnel participated in 
an overview workshop. It was important that allied staff support the ef- 
forts of the team’s program elements. Their training was focused to that 
end. The institution’s administrative group participated in a modified 
similar experience of four workshops. It was vital that training be provided 
to as many staff members as possible and to gain the commitment of the 
facility’s top management group. 

As mentioned above, each workshop was broken into components de- 
pending upon that group’s needs. The initial feedback session, based on 
the pre-questionnaire survey, covered treatment programs and manage- 
ment systems and personal data interpretation by the participants. Brain 
storming groups were utilized to list problem areas and developmental 
needs. 

The theory and application segment included sometimes heated discus- 
sions of the staff's concepts of participative management. Their notions 
ranged from a traditional top down authoritative style to fears of complete 
abdication of authority and control. The democratic process of decision- 


* Refer to appendix A for a listing of the test instruments. 
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making fell within the extremes and the notion of consensus was explored 
in depth. The trainers urge that decision-making could be operated at one 
of the three levels depending on the circumstances: (1) Openly com- 
municative where information is shared and the decision making is re- 
stricted to traditional authority; (2) Collaborative in which 
decision-making is shared more broadly and among levels of the manage- 
ment unit; and, (3) Consultative, where in addition to the open shared 
information sharing, advise and recommendations are actively sought by 
the decision makers. ‘ 

Through extensive simulations, discussion and actual meetings, staff 
were presented with the concept of group consensus defined as any of four 
conditions: (1) All are in agreement and are willing to make a commit- 
ment to the decision; (2) Some are not sure, yet all are willing to make 
a commitment to the decision; and, (3) Some are in disagreement, yet all 
are willing to make a commitment to the decision (requires considerable 
trust); and, (4) Occurs when a member of the decision group disagrees 
and is not willing to make a commitment to the decision.’ The latter 
situation requires considerable discussion based on facts which may dam- 
age the group, or compelling unethical reasons for taking that position. 
The fourth position can only be “vetoed” by the group leader. Quite sim- 
ply, decisions are not made by votes. 

A large mandated segment of training was devoted to the development 
of a viable ward grievance system. Each treatment team designed a proc- 
ess around a set of guidelines and principles developed by the superin- 
tendent, and the individual hall teams. Each system contained elements 
of fairness, a right to representation, joint ward-staff participation in prob- 
lem solving, a review process and a listing of types of issues which could 
be aggrieved. Teams were encouraged, and trained, to resolve grievances 
through principles of mediation and conflict resolution rather than via the 
traditional advisory model. 


Outcome 


Results of the participative management training process were meas- 
ured by post-training questionnaires given to all wards and staff (see 
Appendix A), follow-up discussions with managers and a final workshop 
designed to bring closure to the training sequence with each team. Fol- 
low-up areas were outlined, unfinished business from task group work was 
examined and further developmental implications were discussed in de- 
tail. 

It is important to note that each treatment team presented a different 
set of circumstances, which affected their training and the growth of their 
individual programs. It is, therefore, difficult to discuss the growth of each 
particular team in this paper. All teams spent training time for assessment, 
team building, and participative management and leadership skills devel- 
opment. Most teams spent considerable energy with problem-solving and 
task oriented behaviors. This was due to the mandate to create a viable 
grievance procedure, a clear treatment system and a way to include wards 


* Ibid., p. 10-11 
Ibid, p. 1 
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in the daily decision making on the residence halls. There were some 
teams which devoted much of their time, especially in the beginning 
stages, with team building and the development of trust between line staff 
and managers, individual staff, and wards and staff. 

Factors which impacted the training,* and which are important to 
examine when designing a training program were: (1) The quality of the 
hall program in training (either favorable or adverse effect); (2) The 
presence in a hall of especially disruptive wards or a high number of 
arrivals of new wards not yet assimilated into the hall program and proba- 
bly still bitter over confinement (adverse effect); (3) Situational factors, 
e.g., immediate test conditions, recent events on a hall (either favorable 
or an adverse effect); (4) The degree of team hopefulness and harmony— 
positive or negative “halo” (either favorable or adverse effect); (5) 
Heightened awareness, knowledgeability and trust after training leading 
to more honest disclosures and lessening of the “ignorance is bliss” phe- 
nomenon (adverse effect); (6) Changed (usually higher) performance 
expectations after training (usually adverse effect); (7) The process itself 
producing the temporary phenomenon of “things getting worse before 
getting better” (usually adverse effect); (8) The initial starting point 
being relatively high or low (favorable for halls initially low and adverse 
for halls initially high); and, (9) Test reliability including the skills of some 
wards to properly take the assessment questionnaire (either favorable or 
adverse effect). 

All halls improved in performance, although each particular hall team 
presented differing, yet specific, key effectiveness issues with which to 
deal. The Dimensions of Satisfaction scores changed in a positive direc- 
tion, except those on a hall with very high initial ratings. The factors 
inherent in an appropriate setting (e.g., involvement, practical orienta- 
tion, order and organization, support), showed the majority of hails moved 
in a positive direction, and the general trend was toward more favorable 
environments. ’ 

Key elements of the Dimensions of Satisfaction demonstrated that the 
majority of the halls moved in a favorable direction in relation to feelings 
of overall satisfaction with the program. There were very large positive 
changes in the wards’ perceptions of their personal contributions to the 
program and moderate positive change in the perceptions of program 
fairness (grievance system). The planning and enactment of grievance 
procedures was either not completed by the halls in the testing interim 
or not thoroughly debugged. ° 

In general, most halls demonstrated a reduction in acting out behavior. 
Similarly, there was a reduction in perceived tension on the halls and a 
feeling of being in a safer environment. 


Follow-Up 
The individual team programs at O. H. Close have been trained on two 


occasions since the initial large scale training occurred in 1973. Mainte- 


"© Thid., p. 35 
* Ibid., p. 36-40 
* Ibid, p. 41-42 
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nance training occurred for two days in 1977, and again at the time of this 
writing. Essentially, the teams re-examined their internal operations, com- 
pared their Dimensions of Satisfactions scores with previous results and 
continued to fine tune their systems. Most hall teams continued to show 
relatively high participation, although there was a drop in the key ele- 
ments of the Dimensions of Satisfaction results. 


Summary 


Continued re-emphasis of program goals and philosophy has been re- 
quired to maintain the O. H. Close program in a positive direction. Most 
team/units in the institution have been able to maintain a high level of 
participation at all levels, with some showing considerable growth. This 
speaks highly of ward and staff efforts and of the process itself. 

The staff's initial fears about abdication and loss of control have not 
materialized. Staff and/or managers have appropriately perceived situa- 
tions and have made decisions themselves, or have encouraged the group 
to proceed. There has been a smooth flow throughout the spectrum of 
decision making. 

At the present time, a statistical process is being formulated to correlate 
factors of Demensions of Satisfaction with serious acting out behaviors and 
other disruptive activities. It is hoped that this can be used by each team 
to measure community atmosphere and realign the programs accordingly. 
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INSTRUMENT 


. Student Background 
Questionnaire, 14 items 
regarding demographic and 
offense data/ 

. Staff Background Questionnaire, 
5 items regarding background, 
experience, and career 
preference/ 


. Firo-B (fundamental 
interpersonal relationships 
orientation behavior) 40 scaled 
questions covering affection, 


control, and inclusion 
behaviors. 


Wallen Styles in Human 
Relationships, 18 items 
measuring interaction 
preferences in three categories 
strong achiever, logical thinker 
and kindly helper. 


Dimensions Of Satisfaction, 11 
item questionnaire on 5-point 
scales covering overall 
satisfaction liking of staff and 
students, tension, opportunity, 
self-confidence, preparation for 
community, personal 
contribution, safety, and fairness. 


Treatment environment profile, 
86-item true-false questionnaire 
covering 9 dimensions of 
treatment environment- 
involvement, support 
expressiveness, autonomy, 
practical orientation, personal 
problem orientation, order and 
org, clarity, staff control. 


Analysis Of Management Style, 1 
page ranging form of 19 items 
on 20 point scale covering 6 
areas—leadership, motivation, 
communications, decision 
making, goal methods, and 
location of control. 


APPENDIX 


PURPOSE/ 
FUNCTION 


. To obtain perspective of each 


hall's student population 
characteristics and offense 
record. 


To review staff characteristics 
and experience, and examine job 
satisfaction. 


. To explore individual and team 


patterns of interaction for 
expressed and wanted affection, 
control, and inclusion to 
determine potential 
developmental needs. 

To determine individual style 
preferences and developmental 
needs for both the individual 
and team as a whole. 


. To examine degree of satisfaction 


with hall environment in areas 
cited, assess program 
developmental needs and 
attainments in same areas, and 
compare staff and student 
responses. 


3. To assess treatment environment 


to determine developmental 
needs, to follow change, and to 
compare staff and student 
responses 


. To assess management practices 


into four styles— exploitive 
authoritarian, benevolent 
authoritarian, consultative, and 
group participative, determines 
developmental needs, ideal and 
actual practices, student and staff 
views. 


METHOD 


. All students at initial assessment, 


hand scored, displayed as table. 


. All staff at initial assessment, 


hand scored, displayed as table. 


. All staff and student workshop 


participants, hand scored from 
guide, displayed as individual 
scores and as matrix of scores for 
team. 


All staff and student workshop 
participants, hand scored, 
displayed as table 


. All students and staff at initial 


and repeat assessment, hand 
scored, displayed as table. 


All students and staff computer 
scored, displayed as computer 
generated graph comparing hall 
with norm for many settings. 


. All students and staff, computer 


scored, displayed as 
computer-generated graph 
comparing ideal and actual 
practices. 
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ROLE OF RESEARCH: WHAT DO WE KNOW 
BPR nn 3 F 


By ELaIneE DuxBurRy 


Ms. Duxbury is a research manager and administrator of the 
California Youth Authority’s institutions and parole research 


Major policy decisions in a correctional agency are greatly facilitat- 
ed when an ongoing program of research supplies the answers to 
questions which administrators inevitably ask: “What do we know 
about . . .?” Over the years, countless policy issues have been in- 
fluenced by the data provided by research. 


Frequently when correctional administrators are confronted with a pol- 
icy issue, they ask themselves or others, “What do we know about . . .?” 
There are not only many sources for answers to such a question but also 
varying degrees of validity to the responses. Depending on the impor- 
tance or urgency of the issue, administrators may make the policy decision 
based on their existing knowledge, or they may choose to seek additional 
information. 

One source of additional information is research findings. Let us define 
research as the systematic inquiry into a subject in order to discover facts 
or principles. This broad definition, then, encompasses not only carefully 
controlled and theoretically sound experimental research but also other 
methods of systematically obtaining information for making correctional 
policy decisions. 

How administrators in the California Youth Authority use research find- 
ings in making policy decisions is the focus of this article. While the exam- 
ples are specific to this department, the processes are generalizable to 
other organizations as well. 

It is important, first, to identify some of the questions which administra- 
tors have recently posed to research staff in the Youth Authority, and then 
to describe some of the methods used to obtain information. Then, exam- 
ples of findings will be cited (“What did we find out about. . . ?”), and 
subsequent policy decisions will be mentioned. Finally, suggestions for 
increasing research utilization will be presented, and future policy issues 
which could benefit from research findings identified. 

Policy research examples cited here encompass services to both juvenile 
and youthful offenders. This is because of the California Youth Authority's 
unique mandate to accept and provide service to both juvenile and crimi- 
nal court wards. Moreover, the department’s mission encompasses both 
corrections and prevention. Thus, while the focus of this article is on the 


department’s correctional aspects, illustrations of prevention research are 
also included. 


Recent Questions for Policy Research 


Recently, when they have assessed policy issues, Youth Authority ad- 
ministrators have asked research staff what we know or can find out about 
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institutional management, special institutional programs, educational piv- 
grams, and parole policies and programs. Among their questions: 


Institutional Management 


e What is the effect of reducing the number of wards in an open 
dormitory setting? Is it cost effective? 

e If wards are allowed to earn time cuts by voluntarily par- 
ticipating in institutional programs, will they do so? Can insti- 
tutional population be reduced this way—without increasing 
the risk to the community? 


Special Institutional Programs 


e How many wards in institutions are in need of psychiatric 
treatment or special counseling programs? Programs for al- 
cohol abusers? 

e How effective are our psychiatric programs? Our special 
counseling programs? With which types of wards are they 
most effective? 


Educational Programs 


e@ What skills do parolees need to survive on the job? Can these 
skills be taught effectively to institutionalized wards prior to 
their parole? 

What kinds of academic achievement gains do incarcerated 
wards make? 


How many wards need and receive educationally hand- 
icapped services? 


Parole Policies and Programs 


e What are parole staff’s opinions regarding training received, 
supervision, job satisfaction, communications, safety, and car- 
rying firearms? 


Other Issues 


e What is the effect of juvenile visitation programs, such as 
shown in “Scared Straight”? 

e Can intervention with youth street gangs reduce homicides 
and other violence? If so, what techniques contribute to the 
reduction? 


e What are the factors which contribute to wards’ success on 
parole? 


Methods of Obtaining Information 


With some foresight the question, “What do we know about . . .”, is 
asked sufficiently in advance of the policy decision so that well-designed 
research methods can be used to obtain reliable, valid information. On 
some occasions policy information needs are not anticipated, and the only 
alternative is to compile and analyze existing information. 
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Some of the methods used to obtain answers to departmental adminis- 
trators’ questions listed above: 


e To determine the effect of reducing the number of wards in 
an open dormitory, two study living units were selected and 
baseline data obtained. The number of wards was reduced in 
one living unit for 15 months. Then conditions were reversed 
for 15 months, with population in the reduced living unit 
increased and population decreased in the larger unit. Infor- 
mation was obtained on ward behavior, time adds, time cuts, 
and costs. (Research conducted at Preston.) 


To assess the impact of the voluntary program, the number 
of wards voluntarily participating in institutional programs 
was routinely tabulated. Ward behavior, ward population, 
length of stay, and parole outcome were compiled and 
analyzed. (Research conducted at Youth Training School.) 


To answer the questions about the wards needing psychiatric 
or counseling services, a systematic survey of institutional 
staff was conducted. Definitions were specified so that results 
would be as consistent as possible. The number of alcohol 
abusers was determined from the Youth Authority’s on-line 
management information system. 


Effectiveness of psychiatric and special counseling programs 
is being determined by changes on existing and specially de- 
signed pre- and post-personality and behavior measures, as 
well as parole outcome. 


In assessing the skills that parolees need to survive on the job, 
research staff interviewed a sample of parolees about their 
work experiences. They then developed a job survival skills 
curriculum and tested it in selected institutions. Some follow- 
up was made with parolees. 


Academic achievement testing is routinely conducted at insti- 
tution admission and departure, with monitoring of data col- 
lection and tabulation the responsibility of the research staff. 


A data system is being developed which will compile the 
service needs of educationally handicapped wards and the 
services they receive. 


To determine parole staff opinions, a survey of all parole 
staff—case-carrying agents, supervisors, and clerical staff— 
was conducted by an outside research firm. 


To assess the effect of “Scared Straight” types of juvenile 
visitation programs, existing research studies conducted else- 
where were reviewed and summarized, and observations 
from various perspectives were analyzed. 


e Intervention with street gangs was evaluated by field observa- 
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tion and by tabulating and analyzing existing law enforce- 
ment incident data. 


Factors contributing to success on parole are being assessed 
by systematically interviewing successful and unsuccessful 
parolees, analyzing the results, refining the hypotheses, and 
interviewing a new sample of wards shortly before they are 
paroled. They will then be followed up for a year to see if 


parole performance can be successfully predicted from the 
interviews. 


Thus, the methods used for systematically obtaining information have 
included using experimental research designs, establishing data systems to 
routinely compile data, conducting surveys, analyzing criminal justice 


statistics, and reviewing existing research conducted in the Youth Author- 
ity and elsewhere. 


Research Findings 


After carrying out these research methods, i can then respond to the 
question, “What did we find out about . 


A few highlights of the findings for answering policy-related questions: 


e Reducing the number of wards in an open dormitory resulted 
in fewer violent incidents (even after “correcting” for the 
decreased number of wards) , fewer escapes, and fewer time 
adds. This led to savings in bed space and program costs. 


Introducing a voluntary program for wards to earn time cuts 
can result in a reduced length of stay without increasing the 
risk to the community. 


Staff surveyed identified nearly 400 institutionalized wards as 
in need of psychiatric services and another 800 as in need of 
specialized counseling programs. More than 700 first commit- 
ments in one year were reported to have excessive alcohol 
abuse in their backgrounds. 


Findings on the effectiveness of psychiatric and special coun- 
seling programs are not yet available—not enough time has 
elapsed since they were implemented. 


Regarding job survival skills, the survey showed that while 
most parolees found work, jobs were lost or quit very rapidly. 
Problems with co-workers and supervisors were the factors 
most clearly related to job losses. The curriculum in job sur- 
vival skills was well received by students, as indicated by 
significant attitude changes. The report stated, “The most 
impressive finding would have been that the job survival skill 
modules improved the employment rate of participants com- 
pared with controls. Because of the small sample size, lack of 
a control group, and short followup period, the latter conclu- 
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sion cannot be made at this time. .. . (however) , the data look 
very encouraging so far.” 


Academic achievement data are being refined in order to 


better evaluate the impact of various academic educational 
programs. 


e The educationally handicapped data system is currently be- 
ing developed; so no findings are available yet. 


Preliminary findings from the parole survey reveal a wealth 
of information for future policy decisions regarding training, 
safety, communications, and other policy issues. 


Findings regarding a “Scared Straight” type of program 
showed no reduction in delinquency in the sample studied. 
Also, many experts in delinquency prevention and correc- 
tions expressed reservations about the potential impact of 
such programs. 


The Gang Violence Reduction Project findings have shown 
that homicides among the gangs being worked with by the 
project were reduced. The evidence for other violent inci- 
dents is less clear-cut. 


Preliminary findings regarding Success on Parole pointed to 
some immediate, practical concerns as being pivotal in deter- 
mining parole outcome. Economic resources on parole was 
the single most telling factor. 


Policy Decisions 


With these research findings, administrators have gained information to 
weigh with other considerations—including cost, public sentiment, and 
other political concerns. What policy decisions or actions have resulted? 


e Coupled with a research review of living unit size literature, 
the findings on reducing the number of wards in an open 
dormitory have been used in persuading the control agencies 
to maintain the other reduced-size living units. An additional 
study of reducing the number of wards in open dormitories, 
using different research methods, is currently in progress. 
One purpose is to validate whether the evidence converges 
with the earlier study. 


e The information that voluntary program participation could 
reduce population pressures without increasing the risk to the 
community was used by administrators to solicit continued 
support from the parole board. These findings also assured 
institutional staff that they could continue in the same direc- 
tion in refining case management practices. 


e The numbers of institutionalized wards with special program 
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needs have been used by staff in program planning and re- 
questing legislative budget changes. 


We anticipate that the findings on psychiatric and special 
counseling programs will be used by program administrators 
in making program refinements and by control agencies in 
making budgetary decisions. 


Findings about job survival skills have been put to use in 
planning pre-parole and survival programs in some institu- 
tions. And there have been some limited uses of the job sur- 
vival skill curricula developed. However, the main im- 
plementation appears to be outside of the Youth Authority, 
with federal institutions expressing the strongest interest. 


We anticipate that improved data collection on academic 
achievement will meet grant funding requirements, will ena- 
ble program administrators to see how effective they are, and 
will allow departmental administrators to evaluate ward 
progress in the academic education program statewide. 


Educationally handicapped findings will not only provide 
mandated data but also program planning information. 


Parole staff opinions are likely to be used in policy and pro- 


gram planning for training, safety, communications and other 
areas. 


“Scared Straight” findings were used in responding to letters 
sent by the public to the governor and also in analyzing 
proposed legislation. 


Findings on gang violence reduction are being used in seek- 
ing continued funding for the project and also in transferring 
the techniques to others who may be interested in imple- 
menting similar projects. 


Because the Success on Parole findings are preliminary, no 
concentrated attempt has been made to see that the findings 
are used in policy decisions. We anticipate active utilization 
of the findings when the study is completed. 


Increasing Research Utilization 

As these examples show, considerable use has been made of recent 
research findings in the Youth Authority. Nevertheless, research findings 
could be used even more frequently and effectively in making policy 
decisions in the Youth Authority—or in any correctional agency. 

The responsibility lies jointly with administrative and research staff for 
increasing the use of research findings in making correctional policy deci- 
sions. Correctional administrators have the responsibility to plan ahead 
(“What will we need to know and when will we need to know it?”), to 
seek out valid information (“What do we know about... ?”), and to 
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allocate the resources needed to conduct quality research (“What will it 
cost to find out?”). 

Research staff have the responsibility to anticipate the informational 
needs of administrators—not blindly, but by collaborating with adminis- 
trators in clarifying these needs. Research staff also need to plan and 
implement the research design in ways that will maximize the policy 
utility of the data they obtain (“Who wants to know?” “What decisions do 
they plan to make with the results?”). Lastly, they need to clearly report 
the findings which can aid administrators in making more informed policy 
decisions. 

Once correctional administrators and research staff have met these 
responsibilities, the administrators have the charge to take action on the 
findings, even if the action is to consciously choose another alternative if 
other needs supersede. The important point is that the information be 
fully considered in the policy-making process. 


Future Policy Issues 
A discussion of policy issues correctional administrators are likely to face 
in the future could fill many volumes. However, a sample of some of the 
likely issues illustrates the point that reliable, valid information is likely to 
be even more necessary for formulating correctional policy in the 1980s. 
In California and across the nation there is a strong move toward less 
government spending. The results of Proposition 9, a ballot proposition to 


reduce the state income tax by 50 percent, will be known before this 
article is published. Regardless of the outcome, budget will be a major 
factor in setting correctional policy. Two of the largest variables are how 
many people and how long they stay—both in institutions and in commu- 
nity settings. 

Thus, key policy-related questions are likely to include these: Can fewer 
offenders be locked up without increasing the risk to the public? If so, 
which ones? Can they stay for shorter times, also without increasing the 
public’s risk? Which types of programs and services are most effective for 
which type of offenders? Which are most cost effective? Again, this list is 
a brief sample of a few of the policy questions for which correctional 
administrators will need updated, reliable answers in the years ahead. 
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EDUCATION IN THE YOUTH AUTHORITY 


By Don DETLING 


Mr. Detling is an education administrator in the California Youth 
Authority’s Institutions and Camps branch 


The California Youth Authority, which operates comprehensive 
programs of academic, vocational and survival skills education, is in 


the process of assessing educational needs and upgrading the cur- 
riculum. 


During 1979, the Department of the Youth Authority made significant 
changes in its education program. Based on new State and Federal legisla- 
tion, an independent evaluation of the vocational education program, a 
staff needs assessment, an assessment of student community survival skills 
needs, and recommendations contained in a review conducted by the 
Office of the Auditor General, a long-range plan was developed that con- 
tains the following priorities: 


1. Establish a diagnostic system that adequately assesses the 
educational needs of special education and limited- and non- 
English proficient students as well as the vocational and 
academic needs of all students. 

. Improve the academic program to address the needs of the 
special education and the limited- and non-English profi- 
cient students. 

. Improve special education program management and plan- 
ning. 

. Improve the life survival skills curriculum. 

. Assess staff development needs and provide appropriate 
training. 

. Develop an education program planning and evaluation sys- 
tem. 


The following describes those activities currently in operation, those in 


the process of implementation, and those in a developmental stage for 
future implementation. 


Educational Assessment 


Recently, the Department appointed a task force to study the total 
educational assessment process for incoming students. The group studied 
what is presently occurring in each of the four reception center-clinics as 
well as what is needed to make an accurate assessment of ward education- 
al needs. The report identified the areas of vocational assessment, achieve- 
ment level, primary language capabilities, survival skill needs and special 
education assessment as those that must be included, and developed 
recommended alternatives for a more in-depth and realistic educational 
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diagnostic process while students are being evaluated at the reception 


center-clinics. Currently, those recommendations are being considered by 
Departmental management. 


Assessment of Students With Special Education Needs, Public Law 94- 
142: Aside from, but in connection with, the total educational diagnostic 
process, the Department recently received a demonstration grant from 
the State Department of Education to provide an in-depth assessment of 
possible special education students. Staff have been recruited for two 
regional assessment teams (composed of a diagnostic education supervi- 
sor, a language, speech and hearing specialist, and a school psychologist) 
which have been in full operation since Jan. 1, 1980. The team composition 
is in compliance with standards recommended in the State Master Plan for 
Special Education and Public Law 94-142, “Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act.” It is anticipated that through this in-depth assessment 
process, the Department will not only be able to more realistically plan 
the education program for each student, but it also will be able to identify 
future program and staffing needs in special education. In addition, 
through the reallocation of existing resources, each of the eight residential 
institutions has a full-time State-funded school psychologist who is quali- 


fied to complete, or to aid in the completion of, the educational assessment 
of students. 


Vocational Assessment: From funds acquired through the Vocational 


Educational Act of 1976, the Youth Authority is acquiring materials and 
equipment to more effectively assess vocational aptitudes. This will pro- 
vide more appropriate vocational and career guidance to students and 
tailor vocational training programs to meet their needs. 


Academic Assessment: Based on the need to improve the educational 
assessment process, the Department has decided to change its initial edu- 
cation screening by utilizing the revised Test of Adult Basic Education 
(TABE) starting July 1, 1980. This change will provide school personnel 
with more reliable and valid data on each student from which decisions 
can be made on program placement. 


Academic Education 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act, (ESEA), Title I: ESEA Ti- 
tle I provides supplementary services to each school program in the areas 
of reading, mathematics and language. The two million dollar grant pro- 
vides remedial services and materials to augment the State program. 


Proficiency Standards: The Department recently established a sub- 
committee of education staff to study and make recommendations on the 
effects of Assembly Bill 65 (Stats. 1976, Chapter 1010), “High School Profi- 
ciency Standards,” on programs in the Youth Authority. This subcommit- 
tee is reviewing existing programs, as well as developing proficiency 
standards and a student achievement evaluation system to ensure that 
these standards are met. 


Bilingual Education: Through the re-allocation of existing resources, 
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the Department is establishing a pilot demonstration program in bilingual 
education. This project will establish a program to allow limited- and 
non-English proficient students to participate more effectively in the 
regular classroom. This pilot may be replicated in other Youth Authority 


schools, not only in the academic classroom but in the vocational training 
areas as well. 


Special Education: Over the past 18 months, the Department has 
placed increasing emphasis on the expansion of services for individuals 
with special education needs. One new position—education administrator 
for special programs—has been created and filled to coordinate Depart- 
mental efforts in the assessment, placement, and provision of services for 
special education students. The demonstration grant for the two regional 
assessment teams previously mentioned under “Assessment” has aided 
signficiantly in this process. The State Department of Education and De- 
partment of Special Education at several state universities have been, and 
will be, aiding in the staff development component for the regular and 
special education teachers in Youth Authority schools. The thrust of the 
special education program is to identify students’ needs, develop an in- 


dividualized education program and provide most of the instruction in the 
regular classroom. 


In addition, the Department has provided funds for special support 
services for students identified as needing services that are not available 
within the Youth Authority or from other state and/or local agencies. 


An interagency agreement has been developed with the Office of Spe- 
cial Education, State Department of Education, which ensures the De- 
partment of Education’s participation in providing technical assistance, 
program review, and personnel development and training for the Youth 
Authority in the area of special education. 


Vocational Education 


Within the last 12 months, the Department contracted with an inde- 
pendent group to evaluate the vocational education program in the Youth 
Authority. They completed their report, listing 49 recommendations for 
the improvement of the program. 

The Department has taken action on these recommendations and the 
requirements included in the Vocational Education Act of 1976 by: 


. Establishing a new administrative position to coordinate 
vocational education on a systemwide basis. 

. Developing a five-year plan for vocational education that 
meets the requirements of the Vocational Education Act of 
1976. 

. Strengthening its communication with industry by develop- 
ing strong institutional trade advisory councils. 

. Developing a liaison position with industry. This liaison 
position works closely with the Department’s Education 
Services Unit. 

. Piloting its Program Monitoring and Evaluation System 
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(PMES) in individual vocational programs for refinement 
and replication at other sites. 


. Developing a long-range plan for vocational personnel de- 
velopment and training, which is a part of the five-year plan 
for vocational education. 

. Beginning to explore competency-based vocational educa- 
tion curriculum models for institutional programs. 

. Developing a standardized procedure for the development 
and implementation of new vocational training programs 
based on job market demands. 

. Beginning to standardize curriculum and training programs 
in major vocational education areas. 

. Exploring alternative ways of meeting the needs of the lim- 
ited- and non-English proficient students and special educa- 
tion students in vocational training programs. 


Life Survival Skills 

Over the past several years, the Department has been developing com- 
ponents of its life survival skills curriculum. In 1974, a federally funded 
Family Life Education curriculum was completed and is now a national 
model in correctional and community settings. In 1977, a federally-funded 
Job Survival Skills curriculum was completed and is now utilized in some 
of the Youth Authority’s vocational and pre-vocational programs. In the 
spring of 1980, a consumer education curriculum was completed and pub- 
lished. Other components of survival education—such as health and nutri- 
tion, community resources and_ interpersonal relationships—are 
components that, until recently, have been locally developed programs. 


The Department’s Education Services Unit is giving priority to Adult 
Competency-Based Survival Skills Education as a major thrust of its educa- 
tion program. This program will: 


1. Assure that survival education is incorporated into each 
school’s curriculum. 


2. Assure that proven curriculum models are utilized by staff. 
3. Plan training and development activities for staff. 


4. Integrate appropriate competency-based materials into pro- 
grams such as vocational education and programs for special 
education and limited- and non-English proficient students. 

. Develop outside resources to strengthen the total survival 
skills program. 


. Adopt appropriate components of the Adult Performance 
Level Study into the curriculum. 


The survival skills education program will also allow for the develop- 
ment of alternative strategies to aid the Department in its efforts to com- 
ply with recent legislation on high school proficiency standards. This effort 
will not only affect survival education but the total curriculum in the 
education program. 
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Staff Development 

As part of the vocational education study, training need of vocational 
education staff were identified. These needs were prioritized and the 
following activities have been initiated: 


1. Training on the provisions and requirements of the Vocation- 
al Educational Act of 1976 and the accompanying rules and 
regulations was provided for vocational education manage- 
ment staff during June, 1979. 

2. During 1979-80, training will be provided in the areas of 
competency-based curriculum development and methods 
for including job survival skills in the vocational curriculum. 

. Additional training will be provided during 1980-81 on the 
use of advisory committees, organization and use of occupa- 
tional resource centers and methods of meeting the vocation- 
al training needs of disadvantaged and special education 
students. 


Staff training needs have also been identified that will assist the Youth 
Authority in its effort to move toward compliance with the mandates of 
Public Law 94-142, “Education for All Handicapped Children Act.” 

During 1979-80, the following training activities will be accomplished: 


. Assessment team orientation and training 


1 

2. Mainstreaming special education students 

3. Standardized Individualized Education Program (IEP) de- 
velopment 

4. Eligibility criteria for special education students 

5. Standard assessment instruments training 


Evaluation 

The Department of the Youth Authority has initiated measures to aid 
in the evaluation of its education program. The following evaluation 
projects will aid the Department in its long-range planning of appropriate 
education programs for its students: 


1. Develop standards for program performance (standardiza- 
tion of programs systemwide). 

. Utilize and incorporate, as much as possible, the existing 
Program Monitoring and Evaluation System for education 
programs. 

. Develop proficiency standards to comply with recent legisla- 
tion and to aid in curriculum development and change. 


. Utilize information currently available through the Depart- 
mental Achievement Data Collection System. (This informa- 
tion will become more reliable after conversion to the revised 
edition of the TABE in July, 1980.) 


. As time and financing permit, the Department will develop 
an education program evaluation system. 
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Conclusion 

Although the planned activities over the next several years seem to be 
overwhelming, staff involvement in the planning process and strong ad- 
ministrative support gives us assurance that our goals will be achieved and 
that the education program in the Department of the Youth Authority will 
be a model for other agencies serving the critical education needs of 
incarcerated youth. 
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SHORT-TERM INTERVENTION— 
A POSITIVE INSTITUTION EXPERIENCE 


By Gary Maurer, MSSW 


Mr. Maurer is a treatment team supervisor at the California 
Youth Authority’s Karl Holton School 


Two planned re-entry programs (PREP) have been established at 
California Youth Authority institutions—Karl Holton School in 
Stockton and Ventura School near Camarillo. The programs are de- 
signed to provide incentive and an opportunity for earlier release. 


Correctional officials must truthfully concede that many of those incar- 
cerated become either more delinquently sophisticated or psychologically 
damaged because of the institutional experience. For those of us interest- 
ed in the habilitation of the offender, this reality places us in the proverbial 
position of being “between a rock and a hard place.” It is a fact of life that 
correctional treatment staff are never comfortable with, but must become 
accustomed to because of ever present (and increasing) fiscal restraints. 

Fortunately, there are ways to combat the negative institutional experi- 
ence as are evidenced in many exemplary programs that exist throughout 
the country. The California Youth Authority has recently developed two 
additional programs which deal with this issue. In May of 1979, a group of 
Youth Authority administrators and program managers developed a short 
term accelerated program concept called Planned Re-entry Programs 
(PREP). This particular concept was chosen because of its rising institu- 
tional population and a belief that mixing the less sophisticated wards with 
the more sophisticated, longer term commitments would be more damag- 
ing than helpful. Two 50-bed PREP Programs were developed to serve the 
Youth Authority’s least serious commitments meeting the following crite- 
ria: 

1. Regular Board cases only (Youth Authority’s least serious 
commitments) . 

2. Parole consideration dates of nine months or more (figured 
from date of acceptance by the Youth Authority). 

3. High school students from 16 to 19 years of age. 

4. No serious assaultive, psychiatric, or escape history. 

5. Cases specifically excluded from acceptance include trans- 
fers from program institutions and direct Youth Authority 
Reception Center referrals to parole. 


Because of California's geographical makeup and Youth Authority ward 
demographic information, the decision was made to place one 50-bed 
program in Southern California and another in Northern California. The 
Southern program was established at the Ventura School near Camarillo 
and the Northern program at the Karl Holton School near Stockton. 

Following these acceptance criteria, program staff at both institutions 
developed and implemented short-term accelerated programs to be com- 
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pleted in approximately four to five months from the young man’s arrival 
at the PREP Program. Although the program concept, length of program, 
and acceptance criteria are the same, there are distinct differences in 
actual program design between the two programs. A mutual philosophy, 
however, is to provide intensified experiences in counseling, survival edu- 
cation, community services, recreation, and pre-parole preparation and 
planning with a primary goal of strengthening the young man’s repertoire 
of basic survival skills. This goal is achieved by: 


1. Minimizing penetration into negative institution sub-cul- 
tures. 


2. Identifying and remediating deficiencies in every day living 
skills. 
. Fostering personal independence and rational decision mak- 
ing. 
4. Ensuring continuity in institution/parole elements. 


The Karl Holton School PREP Program was designed to be as organiza- 
tionally separate from the rest of the institution as possible in order to 
enhance the effectiveness of the program elements. As a result, the pro- 
gram is self-contained, allowing for the program autonomy needed to: 


1. Sharply focus the various program components on the needs 
of each specific ward. 
. Assist staff and wards to effectively interface the various 
program components with each other. 
. Enhance staff/ward relationships. 
. Prevent program contamination from traditionally negative 
institution sub-cultures. 


PREP wards, with the exception of intra-mural sports, do not associate 


with or participate in Larcnrets with yous men placed in the other living 
units of the school. The result has been the development of a socially 


positive environment with a focus on changing destructive lifestyles. 

The program is managed using a treatment team approach and is staffed 
by a program manager, casework supervisor, community experience coor- 
dinator, two teachers, senior youth counselor, eight youth counselors and 
three staff aids (wards). 

Since the treatment team has responsibility only for services to the 
PREP population and all are trained in the treatment/component tools 
that are utilized, another dimension of effectiveness is added. Teacher and 
counselor alike use the same language and can teach, supervise, and ob- 
serve and correct the young men’s behavior whether the interaction takes 
place in the classroom, the small group, recreation periods or living unit. 


Program Components 


1. Participatory Management: The unit utilizes a participatory man- 
agement approach towards the achievement of program objectives by 
involving residents in all phases of decision-making. Utilizing a progres- 
sive phase system, all wards have varying responsibilities in the ongoing 
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operation of program from the introductory to parole release stages. The 
young men and staff alike share responsibility in decisions affecting indi- 
vidual treatment goals, intensive treatment objectives and overall parole 
readiness. Additionally, this management system functions as the tool by 
which everyday living unit decisions, problems, and issues are dealt with. 

2. Counseling: The main thrust of the counseling program is through 
the use of rational self counseling, assertiveness training, and behavior 
modification. This is provided through classroom instruction, weekly small 
groups, and individual counseling sessions. Each young man presents his 
individual treatment goals to the treatment team two weeks after his 
arrival in the program. As he progresses through the program, he is ex- 
pected to assume more responsibility for helping the newer wards on the 
hall. In this regard, he is assigned a role as a “peer sponsor” and has a 
program responsibility for teaching the newer arrival on the living unit 
basic treatment information, program rules, program expectations, etc. In 
addition, he will be tested on how much he has integrated his knowledge 
of rational self counseling and assertiveness training into his daily life. His 
progress from one phase to another and the granting of short-term privi- 
leges is contingent upon his demonstration that he has integrated the 
above mentioned counseling techniques into his active day to day behav- 
ior. 

3. Education: Since the focus of the entire program is on development 
of basic survival skills which include appropriate problem solving meth- 
ods, educational objectives include the teaching of Rational Self Counsel- 
ing, Assertiveness Training, Behavior Modification and other elements of 
self management. Instruction is also provided in everyday survival skills 
which include basic reading and math, consumer education, securing and 
keeping jobs. 

A unique aspect of the education program is that it utilizes the two 
assigned teachers and the program’s youth counselors in daily instructive 
activities. Additionally, wards in the advanced stages of the program have 
daily instructive responsibilities for their newer counterparts and those 
needing remedial/tutorial attention. 

4. Community Service Experience: The young men involved in the 
Re-Entry Program have the opportunity to enhance their interactional/ 
social skills through involvement (working) in community service agen- 
cies. This takes place during the last four to six weeks of the young man’s 
program and focuses on remediating social skills in actual community 
service settings. 

5. Recreation: The recreation program is varied, offering activities 
that ensure participation by all young men and maintains a positive utiliza- 
tion of their time. While participation in a recreation program is manda- 
tory, a sufficient number of recreation options are offered to satisfy 
individual interest, generate new interests and motivate young men to- 
wards positive recreational and leisure time pursuits. 

6. Parole Preparation and Planning: Because of the short program 
time, parole preparation commences as soon after the young man’s arrival 
as possible. By the time of his initial case staffing, the young man’s initial 
parole plan is developed and includes resident’s location, tentative school 
and/or employment options and identification of his field parole agent. 
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During his program, he will participate in pre-parole classes which will 
focus on family relations, neighborhood and community awareness, parole 
conditions, the parole agent’s role and responsibility, school and employ- 
ment readiness and ultimate honorable discharge from parole. In addition, 
the young man and his assigned Youth Counselor complete appropriate 
parole office and community contacts. 


Operational Overview 


The program is designed to provide a progressive learning experience 
for the assigned young men by utilizing sequential /developmental phases. 


Phase One is orientation and goal formation. All young men are orient- 
ed thoroughly in their responsibility to themselves and to the hall commu- 
nity by their counselor, teacher and peer sponsor and are immediately 
involved in program. Working with their assigned treatment team mem- 
bers (including peer sponsor) each young man identifies and devel- 
ops his own treatment goals, has his initial case staffing within two weeks 
of entry date where his goals are formulated and set, and progress on his 
treatment goals begins. 


Phase Two is skills development. A young man’s progression to this 
phase is contingent upon demonstration of the established Phase One 
standards. The focus of the young man’s development in this phase is in 
the remediation of identified problem areas by teaching specific self coun- 
seling techniques, assertivensss training and basic survival education skills. 
Each young man’s progress is monitored as he practices the skills in every- 
day living unit and classroom situations as well as in his new assumed role 
as a peer sponsor for Phase One residents. The major portion of each 
young man’s program time is spent in this phase. 


Phase Three is community service/pre-parole. Progression to Phase 
Three is contingent upon the demonstration of the Phase Two standards. 
The main focus of Phase Three is on the practice and the further develop- 
ment of problem-solving and survival skills that are necessary for adequate 
parole adjustment and community re-entry. During the last four to six 
weeks of their institutional program, Phase Three residents are placed in 
selected community agencies in the Stockton area where they perform 
needed community services. Agencies such as Stockton State Hospital, 
Community Center for the Blind, Salvation Army, provide this aspect of 
the program. This provides an opportunity for the young men to practice 
newly-acquired interactional skills which are further amplified by individ- 
ual, small group and classroom discussions upon return to the institution. 
Intensive pre-parole and placement services are provided during this 
phase to further facilitate the community re-entry process. This includes 
where indicated, face to face meetings with the young man’s assigned field 
parole agent, parents and foster placement. 


Motivation is the key 


One might question the motivation for the young men placed in this 
program since it could be correctly assumed that the daily schedule is 
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somewhat arduous. Each young man in the program, provided he com- 
pletes it, stands to reduce his time in the institution by approximately 
three to four months. For most young men assigned to the program, this 
reward is ample motivation to involve themselves in the demanding regi- 
men. However, to date, for about 10 percent of the population, this “car- 
rot” is not enough and these young men who “fail” the program are 
moved to regular longer term Young Authority programs. With a sizeable 
time modification in the offing, we both expected and have observed a 
great deal of conformity from the young men in the program. However, 
what is also clearly observed is a different level of involvement. In most 
of the young men, there is a sense of commitment to making the program 


work and a distinct feeling of difference from those not placed in the 
PREP Program. 


Research 


Since at this point, the programs are only seven months old, there is 
little to support any conclusions in respect to program effectiveness. Both 
of the PREP Programs, however, are being evaluated by the Youth Au- 
thority’s Division of Research as to their program effectiveness. The re- 
search design will compare the recidivism rate and parole success of those 
young men paroled from the two PREP Programs with a similar cohort 
of young men committed to the Youth Authority for similar offense histo- 
ries who were placed in regular Youth Authority programs. It is anticipat- 


ed that it will be approximately two years before any meaningful 
conclusions can be drawn from the data. 


Conclusion 


Clearly this type of program is not feasible for all young people commit- 
ted to correctional facilities. Proper weight must be given to such factors 
as the severity of offense and the public’s acceptance of shorter term 
programs for delinquents in the face of a growing concern towards crime 
in today’s society. It is hoped, however, by the Youth Authority Adminis- 
tration and the PREP Program staff that these programs will show positive 
results for the selected population served when the research data is com- 
piled. From our program staff's experience to date, we are eager and 
enthusiastic about the long term results of the program’s impact on those 
young men it paroles. Hopefully, we will demonstrate that a shorter-term 
accelerated program produces better results than longer term incarcera- 
tion. Those results are expected to be improved community adjustment 
and less crime. An additional consideration is that the accelerated short 
term nature of the program means that there is a “bed-saving” feature 
which, coupled with the minimal additional staff resources needed to staff 
the program gives it an attractive self-funding feature in these times of 
fiscal constraints. 
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MAKING ‘SPACE’ IN LOS ANGELES 


By BARBARA SCHACK 


Ms. Schack is assistant project administrator of the Social, Personal and 
Community Experience (SPACE) project in Los Angeles 


For the past six years, the Youth Authority has operated a short- 
term community-based residential treatment program in Los Angeles 
in hopes of bridging the gap between long-term institutionalization 
and parole. Studies show strong indications that graduates of this 
project are better able to cope with post-institution life in the com- 
munity. 


Although it has been more than six years since the first group of resi- 
dents arrived at the Social, Personal and Community Experience Program 
(SPACE) in Los Angeles, and many operational changes have taken place 
during that time, the basic objectives of the program remain the same. By 
developing a short-term community-based residential treatment program 
for male and female wards 18 years and older, we hope to bridge the gap 
between long-term institutionalization and parole, thereby promoting 
easier re-integration into the community. As the length of stay in an 
institution becomes longer, the re-integration process becomes progres- 
sively more difficult. The abrupt change from 24-hour-a-day supervision 
and control to freedom in the community can be a traumatic one and 
often leads to an early problem on parole. The SPACE Project is trying 
to provide program elements which are realistic and related to commu- 
nity living, i.e., as normal a living situation as is possible while still main- 
taining custody and control. The program is designed to give increasing 
amounts of freedom in the community as the residents accept increasing 
amounts of responsibility for themselves. 


Facilities 

The SPACE Center occupies a single-story, stucco building, formerly 
operated as a convalescent hospital. We are located in a racially mixed, 
residential area of Hollywood, within walking distance of many major bus 
routes, Los Angeles City College and other community resources. Next 
door to the main facility are two other houses, front and rear, which we 
use as our group home. 

Our residents’ rooms are different sizes and can accommodate one, two 
or three each. Both our budgeted population and our average daily popu- 
lation for the past six months is 25. On occasion, however, this number has 
been stretched to as many as 34. 

A group home has been set up to accommodate nine male parolees. 
Center staff supervise their activities on a 24-hour basis. All meals are 
eaten at the Center. Employment is strongly encouraged and we seldom 
have anyone staying beyond 90 days. 

Although SPACE wards have a first priority for the group home, we do 
accept parolees from other offices. 
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Staffing 


The SPACE Program, which presently falls under the authority of the 
Parole Services Branch, consists of both a parole and an institution compo- 
nent. Enriched staffing is necessary to provide 24-hour-a-day institution 
coverage, 7-day a week administrative and casework supervision and in- 
tensive services. Staff now consists of a project director and assistant 
project director, three Parole Agent II positions (casework treatment 
supervisor, residential treatment supervisor, specialist investigator), four 
Parole Agent I’s, one social worker, one teacher, one senior youth coun- 
selor, six youth counselors, five group supervisors (two are CETA em- 
ployees), two parole aides, two clerical, and four cooks (8 are half-time). 

Because of the nature of the project, some staff have found it necessary 
to learn new roles and assume some duties not normally associated with 
their jobs. Youth counselors who have been trained in traditional institu- 
tions need to make re-adjustments to the less controlled environment. 

Our parole agents now rotate assignments, working 5 months in the 
institution followed by 15 months in the field. During the institutional stay, 
they build up a caseload which they will subsequently supervise on parole. 

All things considered, staff turnover has been minimal. Most staff seem 


to like working in this type of environment and find the program challeng- 
ing and absorbing. 


Intake 


One of the program elements which has changed a number of times 
over the past six years is the intake procedure and this has been due, for 
the most part, to population changes. Right now, we are taking a new 
group of four to six every other week. 

The requirements for entry remain the same as in the past. Wards of 
either sex between the ages of 18 and 25 may apply. They may have been 
committed from any county but should plan to do their parole time in Los 
Angeles County. Wards may come from any Youth Authority institution 
or reception center and must be. amenable to the program and able to 
profit from it, in the judgment of the classification team. 

Wards must have at least 90 days of institution time left to serve and 
must fill out an applicatn for admission. This application must be accom- 
panied by an evaluation of the ward’s institution program and the appro- 
priateness of the application, completed by the counselor or Parole Agent. 
We do not exclude anyone because of commitment offense, alone. In fact, 
the caseload at SPACE (those now on parole) as of December 1979 includ- 
ed 11.7% committed for homicide and 36.9% for robbery. This is the 
highest percentage of homicide cases and the second highest robbery 
cases in the entire state, according to “Characteristics of Youth Authority 
Wards, 1979.” 

What we are interested in is the ward’s adjustment while in the institu- 
tion and any growth and maturity shown during that time. We take a very 
careful look at those who have a history of escape, those who have used 
drugs and/or alcohol while in the institution and those guilty of assaults 
on staff or other wards. The open nature of our program almost assures 


program failure for wards involved in this type of behavior before coming 
to SPACE. 
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Something new that we have to consider are the effects of Senate Bill 
13 passed last year. According to the new law, wards committed for one 
of a number of specific sex-related offenses may not attend any education- 
al institution in California while in custody. We will, therefore, not be able 
to accept any applicants convicted of those sex offenses if they wish to 
resume school as part of their SPACE program. Most of the wards who 
apply and are housed in southern institutions (with the exception of El 
Paso de Robles) will be interviewed in person by one of the SPACE staff. 
Those from the north will be considered strictly on their applications, 
counselors’ impressions and clinic study. Occasionally, a telephone contact 
will be made if more information is needed. 

Every two weeks, members of the classification committee meet and 
consider all applications. A decision is then made as to whether we should 
accept or reject an applicant and each institution is then advised of our 
decision. The Youthful Offender Parole Board makes the final decision 
about each wards’ referral to parole and transfer to SPACE. 


Treatment Process 


As each new group enters the program, they are assigned to a treatment 
team, consisting of a combination of parole agent, youth counselor, group 
supervisor or similar staff. The first phase of the SPACE Program consists 
of orientation, goal setting, group meetings, survival education, counseling 
and work around the Center. During Phase I, each resident is required to 


work at least 25 hours. For this they are paid $1.65 an hour and must pay 
$2 a day rent. There are no passes or furloughs during this phase which 
lasts approximately two weeks. 

If the resident successfully completes Phase I, he or she can then move 
to Phase II. Job seeking and/or training and/or schooling in the commu- 
nity begins at this time. Free time passes can be earned during this phase. 
Rent must still be paid either by work around the Center or from outside 
employment as soon as it is obtained. 

The residents are eligible for Phase III when they have demonstrated 
gainful employment, acted responsibly around the Center and have han- 
dled free-time passes appropriately. During this phase, 24- and 48-hour 
furloughs can be earned. This is also the time for preparing placement 


plans for parole. The 90 days are completed with an appearance before the 
Board for release. 


Does it Work? 


Statistics can be misleading, especially when the numbers of cases are 
small compared to other institutions and parole units. One statistic is 
abundantly clear; about one-third of the wards who enter the SPACE 
Program do not complete the 90 days. Drugs and/or alcohol related of- 
fenses are the main reason for removal from the program. Escape and 
general program failure (misuse of passes, failure to actively participate 
in the program) are the other two major reasons for removal. 

Those who do complete the 90 days, however, and are paroled from 
SPACE, seem to do better on parole than those wards released from the 
institution directly into the community. Information Systems recently 
compiled some statistics on parole length of stay in 1979. Average length 
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of stay for SPACE parolees was 16.1 months as compared to 17.8 for Region 
III and 18.6 for the entire State. Of all our discharges, over 55% were 
discharged honorably as compared to 44% for both the region and the 
state. Our honorable discharges spent an average of 17.5 months on parole, 
2.7 months less than those from other offices in the Region and 3.6 months 
less than others in the State. 

At the time of discharge, according to the “Summary of Parole Report 
Forms 1979”, 69.4% of our wards were either highly-skilled or partly- 
skilled. The figure for the region, as a whole, was 52.6%. In addition, 38.2 % 
of our wards were either high school graduates or had attended some 
college courses. Regionally, 29.3% had reached this educational level. Fi- 
nally, the statistics in the area of employment reflect an even greater 
difference. At time of discharge, 54.1% of our wards were employed full- 
time as compared to the regional figure of 44.7%. Even more significant, 
only 5.4% of our parolees were unemployed when discharged. The re- 
gional figure was 30.3%. 

So there are some statistics that are significant when looking at the 
SPACE Program. After six years of operation, we believe the program is 
successfully meeting its goals and is worthy of being duplicated in other 
parts of the State. 
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